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QUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The 
S New Court and Cloisters in the South Kensington 
Museum, chiefly filled with works of Italian Art, will be 
OPENED to the Public on and after 30th APRIL next. _ 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


CTR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The Museum will be OPEN every 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, from 10 till 4, 
during the Months of APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and 
AUGUST, Cards of Admission to be obtained at the 
Museum. 


\VENING LECTURES at the Government 


School of Mines, Jermyn-street.—Dr. HOFMANN, 








A UTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, on Monday, the 28th April, at 
Fight o'clock; to be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 
day and Monday Evening, at the same hour. 
Tickets for he sae Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Practical Geology. 
Museum of PORE, net ees eng 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, London,— Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., 
will commence a Course of LECTURES on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 30, at Nine o'clock, having especial reterence to 
the application of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will 





be continued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at | 


the same hour. Fee, 1. 1s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
N.B. The class will be accompanied by the Professor to the 
British Museum, the Great Exhibition, and to places of Geo- 
logical interest in the country. 


FON? for the ENDOWMENT of 
SCHOLARSHIPS in connexion with the QUEEN'S 
COLLEGES in IRELAND. 






































































































SIXTH LIST of SUBSCRIBERS. £ &. 
Flis Grace the Duke of Leinster... 3000 ........cc0cccccscseeee 800 0 
Viscount Palmerston .- 1001 100 0 
His Excellency the Ear! of Car-) 
lisle, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- j OOD dscwan ninicasbiensznnds 100 0 
lan 
The Ear! o! arendon, an-) 
cellor of the University, Ex-- 20/ for five years... 100 0 
Viceroy of Ireland ........... ... ) 
The Marquess of Lansdowne...... 251 for five years... 125 0 
The subscriptions acknowledged in the first published 
ED gtaitcecsvecccadescesccnsececrewssrisessoessescrcas GAME DO 
Exclusive of a subscription of 60/. a year for the 
life of the donor. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the second 
list ted to EARS ORS 
Exclusive of a subscription of 101. a year for the 
life of the donor. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the thir 
published list amounted tO .........ce.ccccerseerenerreeeceeeee 1,456 12 
Exclusive of a subscription of 5/. a year for the 
life of the donor. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the fourth 
published list ted to 1,068 15 
Exclusive of a subscription amounting to 27/. a 
year until further notice. 
The further subscriptions acknowledged in the fift 
published list amounted to ............0++ « 71915 
Exclusive of subscriptions amount 
year till further notice. 
The following Sixth List contains the Subscriptions 
since received : 
Ue A ETIOE, TRAE cccasnsscsevecoevecssoss GE cacesnssarenscsacseccets 56 
John Moorhead, Esq., M.D. 1/ for five years... 5 0 
Lancelot Studdert, LL.D. 1/ for three years 3 0 
Colonel Harrison ............ OF vecciencecncsnnses sovece 30 
J. W. Hatchell, Esq., M.D. ... 1/ for 10 years...... 10 0 
Michael M. Gould, Esq. 10l 10 0 
H. M. Jones, a SS me ww 100 0 
His Grace the Dukeof Wellington 50/.... -~ 650 0 
G. W. Hemans, Esq. ... ». Slforseven years 21 0 
Rev. Moffat Jackson ... | ts 20 
William Lover, Esq., M.D. . g wee =o 10 
. ’ a year t t- 
George L. Craik, Esq., LL.D. ..... { * * Fer'notice 
Miss Hamil zz 6 
John J , Esq. 25! .... 25 0 
William J. Martin, Esq., M.D... for lio 
Waldron Burrowes, Esq.,J.P.... 12 for five years... 5 0 
T. 0. Lees, Esq. 5l 5 0 
Y. Z. 22 for 10 years...... 2 0 
Charles Hopes. Esq. Bol - 50 0 
vane — Kelsall ........c0sseee ee a 1 0 
iam M‘Creedy, q . for fiveyears... 15 9 
Edward Smith, Spode ee 5 0 
ohn Kane, Esq. 1 10 0 
Charles C. Connor, Esq. __ 3 0 
Henry Bruen. Esq., M.P., D.L.... 10l for five years... 50 0 
Rev. Charles E, Tisdall, D D.......__ 1/ for five years... 5 0 
enry Thynne, Esq. .........0+ 1/ for five years... 5 0 
George Chap es, Gime Cee 
James Wilson, Fisq. ... 20 0 
Rev. Robert Vance ... 3 0 
Lieut.-Gen. F. Young... 5 0 
Jobn L. Lloyd, Esq., J.P. 5 0 
ward Russell, Esq. ... 5 0 
Brinsley Marlay, Esq., D.L. .. 4 25 0 
1 5 r- 
John Addey, Esq. sc... Pon le A 
Samuel H. Gowan, Esq. .. B ae “ 1 0 
bur P. Cleary, Esq 10 0 
Sadlier Stoney. Esq., J P. 10 
m. Barker, Esq., M. 3l 3 0 
Robert Nesbitt, Esq. 10 
Earl Fortescue......... eb secetices 25lfor three years 75 0 
bert Wier, Esq. we ¥ for 10 yeas... 10 0 
’ Ua year till fur- 
8A. Cochrane, Esq. ... vein { ther notice 
one guinea for 10 
Charles Hurst, Esq., M.D. .......+. years wt 10 10 
Ra. 5¢a year till fur- 
d Barrington, Esq. on eee ther notice 
Zohn Busteed, Esq... 1/ for five years... 5 0 
- Dowd, Esq. ........ va. Ii for five years... 5 0 
Thomas Wileon, E90, «.-ccoccccc cc, Sl ssssessssssseeeneeeree 5 O 
4 Friend, by Jas. Wiison, Esq... 2l... 20 
A Country Parson wecsscrsseesece 1 10 





Persons torwarding cheques are requested to make them 
Beale to the order of Sir ROBERT PEEL, and to cross them 
Bank of Ireland.” a 


will commence a Course of TEN LECTURES on the | 





| 


| 








RS. S. C. HALL desires to state that, | 


having ceased to conduct the St. James's Magazine, 
she is not responsible for any of the future contents of that 


work. 
j EST-END CLUB: Entrance, 10 guineas; 
Annual Subscription, 6 guineas.—Gentlemen desirous 
of JOINING a Club of very superior standing, to be opened 
in a mansion late in the occupation of a man of high fashion. 
are requested to apply forthwith to Mr. OLLIviER, 19, Old 
Bond-street. | 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LI- 
BRARIES and READING-ROOMS, in every part of the 
Country, are supplied from this Extensive Library with a 
constant succession of New and Choice Books on Hire. | 
Two or three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in 
one Subscription, and obtain constant supplies of the best 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
= the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or 





ay. 

Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at 
present in circulation, with Catalogues of surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on | 
application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MopIK, New Oxford-street. London; Cross- 
street. Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
Junior School.Under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuesday, the 29th of April, 
for New Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places 
without fail on Wednesday, the 30th, at a quarter past nine 
o'clock. The hours of attendance are from a quarter-past nine 
to three-quarters past three. The afternoons of Wednesday 
and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing and 
German. 

Fee for the term, 6/. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing, the English, 
Latin, Greck, French, and German languages, ancient and 
English history, geography (physical and political), arithme- 
tic and bookkeeping, the elements of mathematics, chemistry 
and natural philosophy, social science, drawing, and, for 
extra fees, gymnastics and —. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 

April 15, 1862. 

rOV 7 v7 ‘jt’ 
OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
After Easter. 

C. T. Newton, Esq.—Four Lectures “ On Ancient Sculptural 
Art,"’ illustrated by Specimens in the British Museum; Tues- 
days, April 29. May &, 13, and 20, at four o'clock. 

Rev. G. Butler —Three Lectures “On the Art of the Last 
Century ;"’ Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three o'clock. 

Professor Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures “Onthe | 


Progress of the Chemical Artsin the last Ten Years ;"’ Thurs- | 
days, May § to June 12, at three o'clock. 

Professor T. Anderson, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lecture “On Agri- 
= Chemistry ;"" Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, at three 
o'clock. 

The admission to all these Courses of Lectures is two guineas; 
to a single Course of Lecture, one guinea or half-a-guinea. 

he Friday evening Meetings will be resumed on 2nd May, 
and continued until June 20. Among others, Discourses will 
be given by R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P.; W. Fairbairn, 
Esq., F.R.S.; J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S.; Warrington W. 
Smyth, Esq., F.R.S.; T. Bazley, Esq., M.P.: Professor Tyn- 
dall, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B.; and Professor Faraday. 

To the Friday evening Meetings members and their friends 
only are admitted. 

New members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday evening Meetings, and to the library and reading 
rooms; and their families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. 

as of the Lectures and ariday evening Discourses, 
and further information, can be © btained at the Institution. 

April 1862. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 








THE PRESS. 
E LIGIBLE NEWSPAPER INVEST- 


MENTS.—C. MITCHELL and Co., Agents for the 
Sale and Transferof Newspaper Property, have for DISPOSAL 
SEVERAL VALUABLE PROPERTIES. offering most eligi- 
ble Roy for gentlemen connected with the press. 

C. M. and Co. are instructed to negotiate partnerships in 
old Established Journals: (1) The incoming partner to take 
the Editorial; is also a Verbatim Reporter—500/. to be inves- 
te@. (2) The incoming partner to take Sub-editorial; 5007. to 
be invested. (3) Incoming partner to take Editorial; 3007. to 
be invested.—All communications are considered confidential. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


THE ARTS. 
ESUVIUS, Torre del Greco, and the sur- 


rounding country fully delineated in BURFORD'S 
PANORAMA of NAPLES, Leicester-square. Daily from 10 | 
till 4,and 7 till 10. Admission 1s.; Fridays, 2s. 6d. 


XHIBITIO of the SOCIETY of| 
BRITISH ARTISTS: Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
—The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is now OPEN, from 9 a.m. until dusk. 
Admittance 1s. THOS. ROBERTS, Sec. 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


ERMANENT FINE ART EXHIBI- 
. TION. ALBERT GALLERY, 34, King-street, Covent- 
garden, 
On or about the Ist May next it is expected that this erection, 
80 feet in length, will be ready for the reception of pictures. 
One-half .of the space will be appointed to the works of 
modern artists, the other half to works by the elder and 
ancient masters. 
No charge will be made for exhibiting, unless the owners 
wish their property to remain in the Gallery longer than one 











month, 

At the end of each month there will be a public sale of the 
pictures so exhibited, which have not privately found pur- 
chasers, Artists wishing further particulars may apply to 
Brown and MAcINDOR, at the above address. 





# 


| Clifton-gardens, Maida-hill, on 


OCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS.—The 
SIXTH EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this Society 
isnow OPEN daily, from 10 till 5, at No. 53, Pall-mall. 
E. DUNDAS MURRAY. Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.— 

The GALLERY forthe EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 10 
till 5. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 

Fok, Wt 3 ee ee _____ GEORGE NICOL, Sec. _ 

OPENS ON MONDAY THE 28TH. 

r rr * Ty 
QOcie TY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
kJ COLOURS —The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the Na- 
tional Gallery). Admittance. 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

CS OSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. _ 
Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, on roller. 5s. 4d. 
MAGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 
a GOLD and COLOURS —an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied 


| by expresa permission, 


London: JoHN CAMDEN Hortey, Piccadilly, w. 


r ‘rr a ~ 
RTISTS’ COLOURS.—Messrs. 
G. ROWNEY and Co. have the pleasure to announce 
the completion of their NEW SYSTEM of GRINDING 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, which enables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water. or Powder, perfectly fine, at 
the same prices as hitherto charged for colours less finely 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sert manufactured, and that their Water-Colours, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more evenly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen. Retail Department, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place ; 
oe and Export Department, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 
,ondon. 




















MUSIC. 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Mlle. 


TITIENS will appear at the Fourth Concert, on the 
th of May, for the first time at the Philharmonic Concerts. _ 
N LLE. CAROLINE VALENTIN has the 
a honour to announce that her MATINEE MUSICALE 
will take place on Monday, the 2nd June, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms —6, Duke-street, Manchester-square, w. . 

IGNOR G. CAMPANELLA begs to 


announce to his friends and pupils that his ANNUAL 


| MORNING CONCERT will take place at his residence, 13, 


ednesday, 30th April, at 
three o'clock. oo 
I OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—The 

EASTER TERM COMMENCES on Monday, April 
28th instant. 

Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for 
examination by the Board of Professors on Saturday, the 26th 
instant, at two o'clock. 

By order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, 

Hanover-square, April 14. 1862. 

The Second Academy Concert will take place at the Hanover- 

Square Rooms on Saturday, the 24th of May. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL.—23rd, 25th, and 
27th June. Vouchers issued for Stalls will now be 
exchanged for Tickets. 

Tickets for Stalls may also be had without Vouchers. Half 
a guinea Tickets are on sale, but early application for these is 
requisite, the number being limited. They are sold in sets for 
the three days at 30s. the set. Preference in selection of 
blocks will be given to purchasers of sets of Tickets. 

The Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at Exeter Hall, are 
open daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. 2 

» al " ’ . al 
ANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 23rd, 25th, and 27th JUNE.—The Pro- 
gramme of Arrangements, with Block Plan of Seats, and 
View of Great Orchestra, may be on application, per- 
sonally or by post, at 2, Exeter Hall. 

The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace and at Exeter Hall 
are Open for the disposal of Reserved Stall Tickets daily from 
ten till five. 

Post-office Orders to either Ticket Office to be payable at 
Chief Office, London, as well as Cheques to be payable to the 
order of George Grove, Esq. 

Stall Tickets Two-and-a-Half Guineas the set for the Three 
Days, or One Guinea for each Ticket for One Day. Stalls in 
each corner Gallery, Five Guineas the set. 

Notg.—Blocks O and OO, P and PP, and the raised seats S 
and 8S, very eligible positions, are now on 

Half-Guinea Tickets are now being issued. 


CLARIBEL'S NEW SONG. 
IVE O'CLOCK in the MORNING. 


Published this day. The best of all this Author's com- 
positions. 
_Booszy and Soxs, Holles-street. 











N EYERBEER’'S EXHIBITION MUSIC 
com expressly for the Opening Ceremony, is pub- 
lished for pianoforte by 
Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 
UBER’S EXHIBITION MARCH, com- 
expressly for the Opening Ceremony, is published 


posed 
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+ 


or MATHEMATICAL 


or to undertake the manage- 


S CLASSICAL 


TUTOR (non-resident), 





Ps 

ment of a school, by a clergyman, aged 39, at present head 
ster of a school in Ire} England preferred. Stipend | 

not less than 15 ; r testimonials. Address, inclosing 


two 














, Wellington-street, W.C. 
a school or 
of the Ro 


. Su 

stamps, Box 10,905, 

5 DRAWING MASTER in 

ivate family, by a student formerly 

f Arts, and Exhibitor. Terms moderate. Age 

iclosing two stamps, Box 
C. 


Strand, 





“in each ease, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose | 


per an- | 





_MASTER, to assist in teaching | 
C 


{ 
} 
10,907, 10, Wellington- F d 


‘{[Aerm 26, 1862, 


MASTER 





‘s HEAD or SECOND 






a 
4 grammar school (after Easter), with or withoy: 
boarders, for which up to 500/, is offered, by a Cambr ith My 
in priest's orders. Address, inclosing two stamps 10,9 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





S HEAD or SECOND MASTER in g 
* grammar or first-class school, by a member of the ( 
Colleg 


Preceptors end under-graduate of Trinity 
Dublit 1, 26 years of , and married. Qualifications, clas 
mathematics, English, French, and German rudiments: 

| strict disciplinarian and a Protestant. Salary from 1507, (non. 

| residence preferred), Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

10,911, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 9 


MASTER of a commercial school, non. 

4 resident, by a gentleman, aged 31 years, for E 

generally, arithmetic, Euciid, mensuration, algebra, 
chanics, and junior Latin. Ten years’ experience. Terms: 

less than 1007. per annum. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Lox 10,913, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C. ; 

. “val De da Lita bh hia : 
A® NON-RESIDENT TUTOR ina school 
or family, by a B.A., a graduate in classical and mathe 


matical honours; age 32. Several years’ experience. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10,915, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


S PRIVATE TUTOR, in London or 
vicinity, for three or four hours after 10 a.m., by a gen. 
tleman, aged 26, with considerable knowledge of the French, 
German. Italian, and Spanish languages, the classics, arith. 
metic, drawing, elementary mathematics, and the Eng 
branches. Salary 591. to 601. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,917, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


x YAY Y rr) nb Ndi 
AS RESIDENT, or NON-RESIDE NT 
dt (preferred), by a tri rined certific ate od master, first-class 

) Queen's scholar, &c., aged 225; proficient in Euclid, algebra, 

English, geogr: aphy, and mapping, history, writing, and 

arithmetic, Salary 401, resident, S0/, non-resident, Address, 

inclosing two stamps, Box 10,919, 10, Wellington-street, W.( 


S RESIDENT or DAILY TUTOR, 
de SECRETARY, by an English graduate of the Univer. 
sity of France, for English, classics, mathematics, Fre 
German, and music. Twelve years’ experience in private 
families. Salary 100/., or 1601. non-resident. Address, inclos- 
jng two stamps, Box 10,921, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


, rr . I) 
As RESIDENT or NON-RESIDENT 
4 ASSISTANT ina private school, to teach arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history, Euclid, music, mensuration, 
«&e alary 35/1 if resident, with board and 1 re expe 
iaioum, inclosing two stamps, 30x 10,923, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, w ¢ 


S SCHOOLMAS TER, ORGANIST, and 
CHOIR-MASTER (in a National school prefe os , by 

first-class (Queen's scholar, and train 
it St. Mark's, Chelsea, who will undertake vocal and i 
mental music, drawing, mathematics, junior Latin 

French, with the usual English branches. Salary for N 
and house; private school, 462. and_resi @ 
two stamps, Box 10,925, 10, Wellington- 


ge of 










































_ 
| a ce rtific ated Master, 







school, 601. 
inclosing 
Strand, W.C. 


{5 PFUTOR in a well-disciplined school, | 
“ a young man who has had some experience, an 
teach English generally, with elementary classics. e 
a tutor inhigh repute. Expected salary 20/. Address 
losing two stamps, Box 10,927, 10, Wellington-street, W 





Address, 
street 





son of 


\s TUTOR in a gentleman’s family, 0 

+X ASSISTANT ina school, by a young gentiem: 

»>can teach French, Li and English generally 

salary ard and lodging, or an equivalent, wit - 
yn in Greek, alget er and mathematics, which 

ous to improve in. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

10, Wellin 


gton- alae Strand, W.. 

. prep ° ; Gee ai 
S TUTOR in a nobleiman’s or gentleman’s 
in the vicinity of London or near ; 
competent to teach German, 3 
Italian. Experience, eleven years 
s. Salary 80 to 100 guineas. Address, 

30x 10,931, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


itin, 











4 family, 









two stamps. 
















S ASSISTANT MASTER in a priva 
4 school, London, Dublin, or the North, for high classics 
un and middle mathe1 : alary 
} \ ing t 
ex 


AS “Jt NIOR ENGLISH MASTE 
public school, by a young gentleman ¢ 
who is anxious for an opportunity fi 

uction embrace I 
arithmetic, &c. Small salary 
Box 10, 935, 10, Wellington-street, W.( 


a GOVERNESS for the NURSER Y, 
lady, aged 23 years. in England or abroad 

fully qualif fled to conduct the education of junior pu 

trom 151. to 207. Address, inclosing two “a ps, B 

. 10 Welling eet, Strand, W.C. 

AS GOVERNESS in 
years), f ‘nglish, French, 

Salary 

139, 10, Well 


tuition, 
ment, « 
algebra, Euclid, 
closing two stamps, 





> of ins 












ton-str 
a family 
and music, to « 
leas. Address, i 
n-street, Strand, W.¢ 


(aged ZU 






under 12 years of ag 
two stamps, Box 10,¢ 





children, 










AY GOVERNESS to young 

a COMP ANION or LADY HOUSEREEPER, 

1iddle v 4 music, dri wing 
ents, a sit 





l nelosing two stamps 
10,941, 10, Wellin; gton- street, Strand, W.C. 

S GOVERNESS to children 
years (in or near London for preference), to inst 
English, French, music, singing, dancing, and calisthenics 
20. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 1 

igton-street. Strand, W.C 


\5 GOVERN TESS, by an accomplished 
German lady, anxious for an engagement to teacl 
German, French, Italian, Latin, music, singing, ray 
in various styles. Address, inclosing two stamps, Bod 
16, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


As GOVERNESS in a family or 
for three months only (in London or Sx outhar 

7, aged 25, who takes p ils between the ages ( 
in French, Ger: man, and mu Salary for three mo 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 10,947, 10, We 


under 10 






















} street, Strand, W.C. 


, . wat S . . “2. 

S GOVERNESS in a private family, 

where the children are under 12 years of age. Acq! 

English, French, music, and the ru —. of ri rm 

Salary expected 30/. and laundry exper a Cc 
g two stamps, Box 10,949, 10, W Tieahonestreet W. 









ments 



















































































































































of a 
MA 
| 











rench, 
rivate 
nclos- 











10 


} 
1001, 
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S GOV ER NESS in a gentleman’s family, 

a lady of great experience in tt ition j i 
teach English thoroughly, French, music, and Italian; rudi- 
ments of = ati in if required Good testimonials. Sa ary 60/ 
idress, losing two stamps, Box 10,951, 10, Wellington 


street, Strat “a W.t A 


S§ GOVERNESS to children under 9 















z years re, by a lady experienc 1 in tuition. She 
aches Englis and the rudiments ¢ Fren and : ! 
is willing to take entire cha 4 her pupils. ss, in- 

g two stamps, Box 10,953, 10, ‘Welli ngton-stt reet, W. Cc. 


closing 


S§ GOVERNESS, or LADY HOUSE- 
KEEPER ina gentleman’s family, where the children 

are deprived of maternal care. She is fu hy competent to in- 
struct in Eng lish, music, and French. Salary mo 
rey iress, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,955, 10, W ell inet 
street, Strand, W.C | 


S GOVE RN TESS, or COMPANION toa 


sady of rank (the West End pre erred), a Protestant 
lady, aged 38, well connected, ladylike ami ore and cheerful. 





















‘Attainments—English thoroughly, French, the rudiments of 
German, music, and singing. Address, inc losing two stamps, | 
Box 10,957, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C 


a 7. TOpN waa . . 
As GOVERNESS to children not exceeding 
the age of 18, by a lady in her 2st year, who can teach 
writing, arithmetic, music, and singing. Respectable refe- 
rences. Salary 20 guineas. Address, inclo - ng two stamps, 
30x 10.959, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 









AS GOVERNESS, by a young lady, | 
capable of teaching Englisli in all its branches and | 
music ere tees preferred. Ac idr ress, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,961, 10, Weliington-street,Strand, W.C. 


S GOVE Bue SS in a gentleman’s family, 
aged 31, whose qualific ren 

, al Thirtec n yet ars’ experience 0 n the C on- 
and in England. S 1 } . 
stamps, Box 10,963, 10, Well 


TOpNEce 
AS GOVERNESS, by a lady, aged 19, to 
4% young children, either in a school or family, to tea h 
English, French, music, and drawing. A moderate salary de- 
sired. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,965, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Address, inc 
gton-street, Strand, "C. 











S DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lady of 
considerable experience in tu tion, either in town or 
he br a solid 


She is fully competent to te 
sh education, with music, 
ng pupils preferred. Addréss, i ig q 

10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C | 


r vr rr} are 
S DAIL Y or RESIDE ENT G OV ERNESS, | 

er in a family or lad co . to instruct in | 
nan, Latin, French, a ind the rudim 
experience. Age 25 years, Remuns rat 
ment. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
t. Strand, W.¢ 



















mn-stree 


ASHINISIIING PRESC Ht GOVE t\NESS 

man’s family or finisnin iilv or 
esident), by. risia = Lutheran lady, thoroughly proficient 
stamps, Box 10,971, 10, Wellington- 
at, Strand, We, 


48 MORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS, 


ach English in its v: us brar s, with the ele- 









us 


sti DENT G wt ERN 


foreign lady 








ton-street, Strand, W.C ; } 


ae RESIDE NT GOVE RNESS, to instruet | 








riy English, Frer ( nbe 
t 10 and 16 ‘ ( 
ng two stamps, I Sl, Welling | 





1d. W.C 
AS RE sommes r GOVE R NESS, in England | 
4 ors t i the rudiments of | 


peak | 





Sal Ae. trom 





tra expenses, Address. ) 
40,985, 10, Welling ton-street, Strand, W.¢ 


as R EOL Es! NT GOVERNESS, 
wed 32 , for ongish, music, eler y 

lren wy, ane ve ars Sal 

da instruction equivalen rd ane ( 

sing two stamps, Box 10! . Wellington-stre 


AS, SUPERIOR G ERM. AN G ‘OVE R NESS 
- (daily), by a lady who instruct t t masté 

tern ays disenzaged Qualifi . 

writing, arith . 
ally. Address, inclosing two stain} 
ington-street, Strand, W 


. 
! S SUPE RIOR GOVERNESS or C OM- 

: PANION, by a rector’s daug! af aged 25 vears. | 
hie z quatifie i ti » direct the education of young 
En flue nt French, the ru nents of Ite ian, 
and ‘rst class music . ok : ) 
guineas, according to rer ments. Tw years experience. 
Address, inclos two rere Box 10,991, 10, Wellington- 
street Strand, WC, 


AS TEACHER in a ladies’ school, or 
r C OMPANION, by a lady compet for English, 
i rench, music, dancing, singing, draw i slight kn »w- 
edge of Italian. No objection | to travel. Address, it 

two stamps, Box 10.993, 10, We ton-street, Strand Ww 
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who professes to | 


sior 1 long ecr yu s f 10blest TRAC 
stag Metin len al, behets pouriehs ae ane of the noblest of TRACK of the ES: or, a Journey 
} our Colonial possessi ig Post vy Wady Feir unt Sina 1 Petr 





Seconp EpirTton this day, at every Library in the Kingdom 


G ‘OV I RN E SS (country | 
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VEW P UBLICATIONS. POEMs, c ie fly tr ranslated from the Gon rman. 















“ by JOHN SHAPLAND § STOCK, 
al * ; : sondon: Loy ( , Le AN, and R¢ g 
This pri Maeunabt Monthly . I. of 
‘THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR Come ANION t oEN NG LISH G R AMMAR: 
OF NEW AND SI COND- ZAND BOOKS wars ng a Guide , entences, Paraphrasing 
‘ Z righer ( I Pars 1, Pt ‘ tion, ¢ nposition or 
‘Messrs y Brothers wi t, in April, a twoy mrciaeneana 
month! y, call The Library Circular of New = Sec ] By J. LOWRES, A As 
hand Books.’ It will give a list of all books expected in t Parsir : 
course of the new month, a summary of the contents of the London: Loxex x, GREEN, Lona wan, and ROBERTS “= 
leading books published in the past month, and a list of new Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
and s¢ l-hand books suited for circulating libraries of ‘. the . 
every description.” —Criti B ie Author 
- e the sport of blustering 








and changeful winds.”—Spectatoy 
* The description of } thedral service is give 
" turesane f 


which no one can fail to ad- 


Now ready, at every Library, in 1 v< 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 








NGWAN. GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoperTs. 




















Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. ¢ ! . 
By the Author of “Photographs of Paris Life.” _ Just pub 8 dd. cloth 
“While reading the pages of ‘Chroniqueuse,’ we might / N’ “H I S - O1 t] C A ay M E M OIR 
almost fancy ourselves in one of the pleasantest of the ; ~™ on NORTHUMBERLAND, descriptive of its General 
Parisian salons; and although we cannot help feeling that a and Fast Condition, its Progress, Natural Features, 
the various human units introduced to our notice are indi- SON "Ten 4 FL. ec i rs Ee tay lf ae: bane 
*} incoin's Ir ister-at- - 
vidui ally by no means deserving of much sympat collec- of the Soc iety of uaries of tage and of the €0 Jogi ical 
ively we are bound to say they are for a time very | amusir vy, Hon. Me t \c ademie des Sciences, Arts, 
poy A leasant company.” —Critic. et Belles Letters de Di m, and Fé yw of the Royal Society of 
i a Norther a uaries 0 openh ard Author of e History 
of Tynemo , Northu ian Churches and Cg vecture: 
This day, at every Library, in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 1d Essays, &e. enema eon 
PRECIS OF THE WAR IN CANADA “Lon don: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 
; Newcastle-on-Tyn DopsworTHs and ROBINSON 
FROM 1755 TO THE TREATY OF GHENT IN 1814; | Just rea Ilustrated with Sixteen Coloured and Tinted 
With Military and Political Reflections. Lithogray Nhs and Thr 





> > AR ; 
By the late Major-Gen. Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL Pty - ihe FORESTS 9 the FARE. -r AS tate 


SMYTH, Bart. H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo; now H.M.’s Chargé 
With a brief Notice of his Services. Edited by his Son, d’Affaires to Hi se = 
Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. — 2 a : 
‘The study of Sir J. Carmichael Smyth’s anal blished, price Is. 


: Tust pt 
lysis of each + om nanan TTIh : : 
campaign of the Canadian Wars will 1 lv acce re I HRE E PAN ICS: an Historical 











able, not only to the military student, but to eve y lover of sode. By RICHARD COBDEN, Esqa., M.P. 
accurate history, as well as to all who are anxious that London; Wak» and Co., Paternoster-row tes 
; Canada—now in the hundredth year of its annexation to BOHN’S ROY LLUSTRATED SERIES FOR MAY. 





the British Crown—may be sect rom the danger of in 






i- ProRTY DAYS in the DESERT, on the 











: 1 Engravings on Steel 
This day, pr xy the amine Ty Ww Hl 
It edg 
THE TWO PRIMA. DONNAS. IENR nies, benien We 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA BOMN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY 
Anti EE SR ; RISTOTLE’S “Hils TORY of ANIMALS 
Author of ** Accepted Addresses, é = { 1d ¢ ate 
“The episode of Moumou, the Poor ‘ : Motes a1 ~ dagen plete 
tl we ever 












among the most pat 





-street, Covent-carden, London 














mend it to any of ho may desi n g 
more we counsel our SP = Al ISM AND. mR. POSTE R 
ist lich, for its N \ , 168 pages. 
Cs ear mag TEN YEARS’ E NOt RIES into 
came : i saa MODERN SPIRITUALISM 
Ga Y PITMAN, Pater ter-t Ne tle-on- 
ie I ¥ wi may post- 





in 5 vols. 
THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By GEORGE AUGU STU S SALA. 


***The Seven Sons of M im? 


». sewed, Price One Shilling, 
SNTIC. REPORT of the 
Tl MARTIAL of ¢ AIN A. M 
1 toyal Irish Dragoon Gt é 
ks, Dublin, or > 6th of February, 
“Aigseer ad 


"AUTHE 


IAL by COL 








t exciting ro- 








1an All the characters, al lt eces- S. wit ' : 
h A 3 just cluded in Du “ has 
i a © riva 1 » s == 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Library Depot, 18, |; Dublin: MGrssiiax and Git, 59, Upper Sackville-street, 
Catherine-street. open ee ; 
Just published, price 2 l it! 
THE TONGUE ND ‘ITs “TR AINING 
4 : 4 | e 
THE LUINUU i} A} S Ns 
OR, PRACTICAL RULES FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

W narks on Teaching and Acquirin Pro] Mode a Aloud, and the Art of Effectively Add ng Public 


By W.R.G 2 ae. 
WILLIAM KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 











MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE 
In demy § Portrait and Maps, Vol. II 
TTITAMAYN tr T \T mm 
HISTORY OF F R IE] RIC H THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARL YLE. 
WILL REAI ND OF APRIL. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Vo! l vO. price :. cloth, 

RD BAC ON'S “LETTERS AND LIFE 
LOR yAUN S y AL Lie K, 
INCLUDING ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 

Edited by JAMES SPEDDING. 


rm with the abe 


LORD BACON'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Messrs. ELLIS and SPEDDING. Complete in 5 vols, 8vo. price 47. 6s. 


LORD BACON'S LITERARY and PROFESSIONAL WORKS 
Edited by Messrs. SPEDDING and HEATH. Complete in 2 vols. Svo. price 17. 16s. 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
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D. NUTT’S LIST 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW FRENCH READING-BOOKS. 
2nd Edition, revised, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s 


(ONTES PAR EMILE SOUVESTRE. 

Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and a short Biography of the Author. By AUGUSTUS 
JESSOP, M.A., Head Master of King Edward VIth.’s School, 
Norwich. 

*‘The Editor has performed his task well, both his bio- 
graphy and notes being excellent.—Athencum. 

12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

BIOGRAPHIES MIL ITAIRES : a French 
Reading Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of 
the Lives of the following eminent Warriors—Duguesclin, 
Bayard, Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By TH. 
KARCHER, French Master at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 
By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the IVth. Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the VIth. Latin Grammar; witha 
Lexicon and Notes. Seventh Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rey. C. Wordsworth's Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Tenth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in ! vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
Jegomena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
second edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s, 
GERMAN. 

FROEMBLING’S ELEMENTS of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and 
Verse, with aclose English Translation and brief Notes. e 
cloth, 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated 
(unabridged) from the original French edition. By HENRY 
W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. Key to ditto, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved, 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 
cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVA- 
LENTS for ENGLISH THOUGHTS, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition. 12mo. cl. 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted tothe Use of Students. By Dr. A. HEI- 
MANN. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK. With Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conver- 
sations in ‘English, French, and German ; with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square 16mo. 
cloth. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. In English and German 
(only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely new principle. With copious Notes. Second 


Edition, cloth, 5s. 
FRENCH. 
0. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 


12mo. 


the 


chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third 
Edition, Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 


MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE and WORD- 
BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 
Deginne: s and students of the French Language. 





NEW WORKS. 


ar 
EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


A Second Series of Excursions and Explorations by MEM- 
BERS of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by E. S. KENNEDY, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With 4 Double and 
10 Single Maps, and 51 Illustrations. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. price 42s, [On Wednesday next. 


1. 
MOUNTAINEERING in 1861: a 
Vacation Tour. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., &. ; Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 
With Views of the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn. Square 
crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


IIl, 


A SUMMER TOUR inthe GRISONS, 
and the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs, 
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i NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
j EFORE ANOTHER WEEK SHALL HAVE PASSED the 
NG, Hl B World’s Show will be opened to that couple so omnivorous of 
[ilus. I shows, All the World and his Wife. We have nothing to retract 
ar ? ‘ from what we have written on the subject, and little to add. Con- 
ES: a fusion still prevails inside the huge Shed, and must do so for weeks 
y Dr. ES after the show is opened. ‘his, perhaps, is not the worst thing to be 
sion, 2 told. Physical confusion among the objects of which the Exhibition 
— a 33 to be composed, might have been borne with for a time, but moral 
An a confusion is less tolerable, and we are sorry to say that this, and that all 
€ ex. a manner of disputes and discords, where oniy harmony and concord 
¢ the q should be found, abound everywhere. In the first place, a deep and 
wide-spread dissatisfaction reigns among the Exhibitors, in whom, 
RD ' above all others, it is obviously desirable to cultivate a friendly 
Yols, a spirit, and who have the best title to concession and conciliation, 
P These complain (and, as it seems to us, with perfect justice), of the 
xpe- ’ treatment which they have received in being compelled to pay to 
oar ' see their own goods. They are going, we hear, to hold an “ Indig- 
' nation Meeting,” and we shall not be surprised to hear that the 
AN. result is, that many of them have resolved to cover up their cases until 
astra | they are allowed to enter the building upon proper terms. Thereis also 
| great dissatisfaction among the musicians. Here, where concord might 
| __ have been expected, nothing but discord reigns. Mr. BowLey may 
be a capital man of business, and is, no doubt, an excellent organiser 
or of E of monster musical performances; but he seems rather deficient in 


olume ' tact when he comes to play upon such delicate instruments as great 
_ conductors and great composers. In the differences which unhappily 

exist between Dr. Bennerr and Mr. Cosra, the general manager has 

clearly sided with his friend the conductor, against the great English 
High 3 musician, At any rate, the public is informed that when Dr. Bennett's 
Ode is to be performed “ at the request of the International Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Sarnron—who assumes the bdton, whenever from any cir- 
cumstance Mr. Costa is unable to conduct at the Royal Italian Opera, 
t that or at the Sacred Harmonic Society's Oratorios—will be the conductor of 
Professor Bennetr’s Ode ;” in other words, that as Mr. Cosra cannot 


Mrs. 


Sqeraws 








DE. conduct the Ode on account of the terms upon which he stands with 
0 well _ Dr. Beysert, Mr. Costa's deputy will do the business. Now, we 
8. __venture to submit that it would be better for the interests of music, 
(GH. "for the credit of the English School, and even the success of the 
genial, - Ceremonial, that Dr. Benxert should conduct his own Ode; and if 
208 "this could not be, so long as Mr. Costa held the bdton, why then it 
ies . | teally seems to us that it would have been better to take away that 
—— _ instrument from Mr. Costa and give it to Mr. Atrrep Mexxon, or 
v9 ' some equally competent conductor. We do not wish to see Mr. 
' Costa treated unjustly; but his merits are really so far beneath those 
inted _ of Dr. Bennett, that it seems absurd to dispute which of the two 
onal ' ought to give way. Mr. Costa is a good conductor; Dr. Bennett 
street, | is a great musician. We have more than one conductor as good as 
| Mr. Cosra, but no musician equal to Dr. Bexnerrt. Is it not, there- 
seal fore, clear in what directions the just solution of this knotty question 
- ilies. 
i In referring to Dr. Bennett's Ode, we may note, en passant, that 
baie the “ words” are by the Poet Laureate, and we wish we could say 
| these were entitled to better treatment, or a higher post of honour, 
a ' than the words of a libretto usually deserve : 
Castle» 5 Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
a In this wide hall with earth’s inventions stored, 
e, And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
treet. Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
3wood~ ce? Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 
ong Their myriad horns of plenty at our fee). 
rs, 29, i O, silent father of our Kings to be, 
} Mourn'd in this golden hour of jubilee, 


rdol. For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee! 
# The world-compelling plan was thine, 
— y And, lo! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace: lo; the giant aisles, 
4 Rich in model and design ; 
vee 400 ; Harvest-tool and husbandry, 
3 Loom and wheel and engin'ry, 
5 Secrets of the sullen mine, 
4 Steel and gold, and corn and wine 
g Fabric rough, or Fairy fine, 
Sunny tokens of the Line, 
Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder, out of West and East, 
And shapes and hues of Part divine! 
All of beauty, all of use, 
That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star 
Blown from over every main, 
And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war. 
O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fiy 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And a!l men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown’'d with all her flowers. 


Poor work this for the bard of “ Arthur,” and ‘In Memoriam.” 

ut, as we have said before, it takes a Tupper to make a Poet Lau- 
reate. Genius spurns the official garb, whether it be the cocked hat 
of the beadle or the court suit of an “invited ” guarantor. 








Another of the enraged musicians, whom the good management of 
Mr. Bowxry and the Commissioners has contrived to put out of tune, 
is the Signor Verpr. As he is a guest and a foreigner, not to say a 
very popular composer, the contretemps is the more unfortunate. Here 
is the Signor Verp1’s own explanation of the affair : 

S1r,—Just arrived in London I hear that in one of your articles of the 19th 
inst., it is stated that of the four composers who were to write each a piece of 
music for the opening of the International Exhibition I am the only one who 
has not yet sent in mine. I beg to say this is not the fact. On the 5th inst. a 
gentleman appointed by me wrote to the secretary, Mr. Sandford, that my 
composition was in his hands completely finished, and at the disposal of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. I have not composed a march, as it was first 
arranged, because Auber told me in Paris that he was composing one for the 
occasion. I composed instead a vocal solo with choruses, which Tamberlik 
kindy offered himself to sing. I thought that this change would not have 
displeased the Royal Commissioners, but instead they intimate that twenty-five 
days (sufficient time to learn a new opera) were not enough to learn this small 
piece, and refuse to accept it. I wish to state this fact not to give any import- 
ance to a transaction in itself of no consequence, but only in order to rectify 
the mistake that I have not sent in my composition. I shall be very much 
obliged if you will make this public, by inserting it in your most valuable 
paper.—lI am, Sir, yours truly, G. VERDI. 


43, Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, April 23. 


The Daily News publishes a letter from its correspondent at 
Rome, setting up an elaborate defence of the common practice 
amongst sculptors of employing other sculptors to carve, and even 
finish their work. ‘The writer is evidently in the interest of the 
English sculptors at Rome, and particularly of one very distinguished 
artist and his American favourite pupil, as he roundly asserts that 
‘* ill-feeling towards the greatest of these artists has led to the publi- 
cation of stupid inuendos based on general ignorance.” We feel 
compelled at once to sweep away the charge of ill-feeling, which is 
simply ridiculous, and at the same time seize the opportunity of re- 
iterating what, out of respect to the art and justice to men of great 
ability kept unfairly in the background, we said upon this subject. 
The writer of this letter certainly explains the processes of 
the sculptor’s atclier to an extent that may stand for informa- 
tion to those who happen to come under his ban of general 
ignorance, but we must be allowed to say in all humility 
that he tells us nothing we did not know before, unless it be in 
his suggestion that Icrisus, Micne, AncEeto, Benvenuto CELxint, 
Bramantt, and Wren followed the practice of too many of our sculp- 
tors—in having their works executed by other men. As to the 
architect, the argument is nil—it does not apply; as to the sculptor, 
it is surprising to find any one living amongst the sculptors of Rome 
could have been ignorant of the greatest evidence of Micnarn 
ANGELO’s power, in his being positively in the habit of sketching in 
marble—blocking out his design in this bold and Titanic style. One 
of the finest of his works remains in this state, a miracle of the sculp- 
tor’s art. Then is it not well known how he worked at night, can- 
dela in capo? Is this an example to follow or not? Of course it is 
no more necessary for the sculptor to work as Micuart Ancexo did, 
than it is for the architect to hew and square his blocks; but it raises 
our estimate of the man when we know that he created in this genuine 
way. Compare this practice with that permitted now to an unreason- 
able extent, and it must be to the discredit of the moderns. There is 
no drawing the line between the works of the master and that of the 
man, especially if, as is frequently the case, the absolute finish of the 
marble is executed by the artist workman. We can see no limit to 
the charlatanism which such a system encourages; a sculptor, prolific 
in ideas, might employ any number of clever carvers, pretending to 
give a touch here and a polish there, gaining a stupendous reputation 
upon the skill, and it may be said the art, of others more gifted than 
himself. We belief that the very life of a statue depends upon the 
touch of a master throughout, and from the first birth in the clay. 
There are matters of mere manual labour which it would be absurd 
in these days for a sculptor to spend his strength upon; but the con- 
scientious artist should feel where to step in and take the chisel from 
the workman's hand. How much nobler this than to stand by with 
some feeble sketch in hand directing these clever artist-workmen, or 
perhaps even borrowing and adopting their conceptions as well as 
their handiwork. : 

There is an amount of ignorance in the matter upon which we have 
not been enlightened by this letter from Rome, and that is, as to how 
much or how little the greatest of the English sculptors do upon the 
statues that come forth as theirs. Some, we are told in words most hap- 
pily phrased, “ finding their assistants able perfectly to render their 
ideas, consider the labour as superfluous, and content themselves with 
giving final directions, having never, perhaps, touched the chisel at 
all.” If this is the “ brief rationale” of sculpture, we must admit can- 
didly our general ignorance of it. 

Ss iecatebemeeletenaeel 


The unmistakeable attitude assumed by the public towards the 
obelisk memorial in honour of the late Prince Consort has “ given 
pause” to the members of the Advice Committee, appointed to advise 
the Queen, and they have taken the opportunity furnished by the 
mechanical diflicuities which beset the excavation of the monolith 
from Mull to advise her Masesry to abandon that objectionable form 
of monument. The Queen (who never really had any wish but to 
do what all her most intimate advisers thought was best to be done, 
and who was very injudiciously hastened into the belief that an 
obelisk was what the Prince himself would have selected) has acted 
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STRAUSS’S 
Christian Mirklin. Von 
Bassermann. pp. 200. 

MAX: NO DOUBT, have assailed Strauss the most violently 
| who have never read his “ Life of Jesus” or any of his other 
theological works. But even those whose prejudice against him 
as a theologian is the fiere st may safely venture to approach 
him as an admirable biographer. The present work chronicles 
the career of a noble and valiant man, who was Strauss’s companion 
at school and college, and one of his most intimate and devoted friends. 
Christian Miirklin’s soul had an antique and exalted beauty, while his 
mind sympathised with the grandest developments of modern days. 
Without the parade, or, perhaps, even art, 
Strauss has yet written with consummate art ; an art, however, owing 
more than half its charm to the tenderness of love which Strauss pours 
on Mirklin’s too early grave. The book should be read, and widely 
read for three reasons: for the sake of the writer, for the sake of the 
subject, and for the light shed those religions and politi val move- 
ments in Germany which promised so much, but which have hitherto 
been so resultless. The n ap preciating of biographers, Strauss is 
the fairest, most candid torians. Becomi ingly modest, he never 
without necessity obtrudes hi: . He is no spe cial pleader, and he 
never misrepresents his opponen bitter toward them : 
Indeed the catholicity, chival: yy c 

able as its literary merits. Igno1 
had temptations to retaliate which ty has mag 
but Strauss 1 


too manly manliness. 
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nt al 1? and 
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generous by instinct. 

We must not seek in Christian Miirklin one of those fulminating, 
pares gat nature _ that storm their way to a lofty position, and that 
create ing. In Luther’s land few could have less of 
the pencondey temper. Frank, gallant, earnest, Miirklin had no 
imposing massiveness ; and he was a reformer rather from the spon- 
taneous unfolding of his own character than from the desire to grapple 


orme 


with problems which were t 


The son of 


iting the community. 


Jacob Frederick Miirklin and of Frederika Hoffmann, 











Christian Miirklin was born at Maulbronn on the 23rd June, 1807. 
Christian's father was, like the philosopher Hegel, a native of Stutt- 
gart, and had been Hegel's fellow-student The meneery of thei 
youthful relations Hegel warmly cherished. Jacob Frederick Miirklin 
had been educated as a clergy man, but at the time of C isa s birth 
he was Professor in a Government institution at Maulbron: Chris- 
tian had, from earliest cl iildhood, every advantage of ee sa 
The father, though liberal in idea, was strict in principle, and was as 





attentive t 
mind. 


) the discipline as to the culture and enrichment of his son’s 
When Christian was seven years old his father was appointed 
at ~ Renee 








parish priest nil ficant town, but interesting to 
the boy from the s ng scenery. In 1821, Miirklin’s father 
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We have no doubt that the appearance of this timely letter wil 
have a better * effect upon the Mansion Honse Fund than 
1o-cards or h yuse- ti »-house collections that could be organised 
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Meantime, we are not without anxiety 





plan. The suggestion of calling in has a myster 








look. ‘To do what P We should very mu re like to kno our 
‘¢ foremost architects ” are just now. Ac ng to South Kensington, 
we have none, or they never would have e: ploye {an Engineer officer 
to build the Great Exhibition building. Bs Capt iin Fowke to be 
invited to co-operate 2? Above all, wwe they going to adopt that 


wonderful plan which @ contempor: rp romulgated a week or so back 
—for turning the Green Park into ¢ a ea of Walhalla of terraces and 
3 ich the name and sti 












. and columns and statues, over w! itue of 
th . are to reign supreme ? Meantime, it is interesting to note 
the sires rful discoveries which the Zimes has been lately ‘making in 
connection with this matter. After supporting the obelisk through 
thick and thin, General Grey’s letter has extracted from the ronal > an 
admission that * it may be doubted whether it was wise to com- 
mence sucl d der the presidency of the Lord Mayo: 
I such an underti iking yr under tl resident y of the Lord diayor 


ruth that ** a number 
subscribing as indi- 


of London,” and 2 distinct a announceme nt of the 
f persons, however eminent and distinguished, 
viduals, is not, and never can be, the nation.” 
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was at Blaubeuren that the friendship between Miirklin and Strauss, 
who was likewise a seminarist, commenced. ‘The two professors at 
Blaubeuren, Kern, and Baur were able men; but Baur was superior 
to Kern both in intellectual gifts and in moral stre ngth and dignit y. 
Among the students reigned the kindliest spirit of fellow ship. F our 
years were spent at Blaubeuren. When rather more than eighteen 
Miirklin commenced his university career at Tiibingen,. the delightful 
situation of which Strauss dwells on with enthusiasm. Strauss and 
Miirklin had not merely the pleasure of meeting again at the univer- 

sity, but ere long they were able to salute their old professors, Kern 
and Baur, who were transferred from Blaubeuren to Tiibingen, 
Before leaving Blaubeuren, Baur had published an important work on 
symbolism and mythology; but it was not till after his settlement at 
Tiibingen that those productions appeared which placed him in the 
foremost rank of German theologians. His influence on Miirklin, 
Strauss, and the more thoughtful and inquiring students was deep at we 
lasting. But for both Strauss and Miirklin, though they were pre- 
paring for the Christiar ministry, philosophy had more attractions 
than theology. aher tried Kant, but he was hard and dry ; Jacobi, 
but he was not robust enough ; Schelling, whose magnificent pantheism 
dazzled without quite satisfying ; Hegel, and to him they bowed down 
as the true priest and prophet of philosophy. Hegel and Schleiermacher 


















they took as their chief guides. Hegel’s ‘ Phenomenology of the 
Mind,” which Strauss deems the author’s profoundest, most suggestive 
utterance, was the favourite book. Admirable was the training, im- 


which our two friends received 
ly to make them more si atisf ied 
of the Churche: ‘They were already the bolde 
- heretics, ere aware that heresy Bete entere: l their heart. Hegel and 
hleiermacher had not filled up the chasm between science < and faith. 
The y had really widened it; but they had covered it over with com- 
promises, sophistries, plausibilities. {[¢ depended on the character ot 
the young Levite whether these, as the vestibule of worldly advantages, 
would content him, or whether he would openly and perchance 
defiantly renounce all one ance eto orthodoxy. Miirklin and Straus 
were moulded of elements that led finally and inevitably to rev 
In the autumn of 1830 Miirklin closed his university course. \ 
next fi ud 1 him as curate to a wealthy old clergy: nan in the little town 
of Brackenheim, who did not trouble his brain with theological 
troversies Miirklin devoted himself with exceeding zeal to th 
pastoral at t of his work, and had singular joy in instructing children. 
Preaching he liked less, not on its own account, but because of | 
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creasing alienation im the popular theology, preaching was for ever 
rufiling and wounding delicate points in his conscience. Mirkin 
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philosophy or theology had begun to occupy Miirklin: he had fallen | into a fever of a more terrible kind 


in love. On the 17th of February, 1835, he married a young lady 
who, like his mother, was called Frederika Hoffmann, and who proved 
an excellent wife. As parish priest at Calv, Mirklin tried afresh those 
duties which, at Brackenheim, had weighed sO heavily upon him. 
There was at Calv, both among the clergy and laity, a strong Pietistic 
The German Pietists answer to our Evangelicals: they are 
the self-righteous; the modern Pharisees, whose devotion is great, 
but whose bigotry is greater. Mirklin sought no quarrel with 
these folks; he made no ostentatious avowal of his opinions ; 
put he disdained diplomatic tricks and Jesuitisms in expressing his 
beliefs. He strove to remain as much as he could within the 
circle of pulpit and pastoral action. Of education, of all charitable 
institutions he was the earnest promoter. But the suspicion of heresy 
vot abroad; to the battle which had long been raging in Miirklin’s 
breast, a battle without was added. Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus ” had 
been published, and had roused consternation, fury, and hatred in the 
whole Pietistic camp. Rationalism had been easily defeated ; but the 
mythical theory was much more formidable, for in maintaining that 
the Scriptures, and especially the Gospels, contained myth, error, and 
truth, it avoided the necessity of forced interpretations. It was 
known that Strauss and Mirklin had been the closest friends since 
boyhood. The controversy which Miirklin had neither sought nor 
avoided began to blaze all around him, and in 1839 he threw into the 
tumult and the flame a work entitled ‘‘ The Picture and the Critique 
of Modern Pietism.” There could, from that hour, be no reconci- 
liation, no truce, no transient and softening courtesies between the 


party. 


opponents. Mirklin, assailed by many, defended by few, stood 
his ground manfully, till he saw that he was wasting his 
energies in a fruitless contest, and that though he might 


be more really religious than his foes, his position as a clergy- 
man was radically false. Strauss has some remarks as beautiful 
as they are wise on the awful perplexities which torture the 
honest clergyman whose conscience has rebelled against the doctrines 
of the Church; who is attached to clerical duties, though he may loathe 
a creed tog stringent and narrow; who is not adapted for any pro- 
fession, except the clerical; having neither brilliant talents nor 
prompt aptitudes, and on whom, for their sole support, wife, children, 
perhaps other relations, are dependent. The problem is very terrible ; 
each man can only solve it for himself; and let it be solved how it 
may, there is infinite anguish. Miirklin solved it by abandoning 
Calv and the clerical profession together. He found afterwards that 
his friends at Caly were more numerous than he had supposed, and 
that his chivalrous conduct, his active benevolence had excited the 
liveliest regret for his departure, even among those whose theological 
sentiments were in deadliest opposition to his own. And now the 
most useful and happy season of his life drew near. <A professor- 
ship was procured for him in the Gymnasium at Heilbronn, and 
to that stirring town he removed with his family in October 
1840. On Miirklin’s sunny and fruitful existence at Heilbronn 
few clouds lowered, and no storm burst till the dreamy, drowsy, 
Germans were roused from their apathy by the February Revolution. 
Germany was seized with the hottest fit of the revolutionary fever, 
and wild, and strange, and foolish things were done. Sectarian 
polities were as distasteful to Miirklin as sectarian religion. But 
there could be no truer and warmer patriot, so far as the Ideal of a 
grand and united Germany offered a chance of realisation. Heilbrona 
became one of the principal scenes of political turmoil. While the 
masses of the people were madly democratic, clamoured for a republic, 
and called every one an aristocrat and a villain who had a decent coat 
and a clean shirt, the more intelligent sought only such changes as 
harmonised with the past condition and actual condition of Germany. 
Christian Miirklin was chosen as the leader of this well-intentioned, 
out often hesitating, minority. It was his maxim, it was his habit, 
hever to hunt for command over others, but never to shrink from 
responsibility. The champion of the democrats was Hentges, a brewer, 
lormerly one of Ronge’s disciples, who had that rude eloquence which 
stirs the unthinking crowd. It was the wish of the Constita- 
tonalists that Miirklin should be sent to the Frankfort Parliament, 
out the democrats decided that Hentges was the more suitable man, 
80 Hentges went. Once, when addressing the people at Heilbronn, 
Hentges, pleading the cause of Austria, spoke of the illustrious 
Hohenstautfen as members of the House of Habsburg. Having made 
this notable blunder, Hentges was applauded by the people for bis 
marvellous historical knowledge. The events in Germany during 
1848 and 1849 are often very superficially judged. If the people were 
reekless and lawless, whom are we really to blame? Monarchs and 
Statesmen were perfidious; the official class was conservative from 
calculation and servile from necessity ; the middle classes were selfish 
and cowardly ; the privileged classes fought only for their privileges ; 
the educated classes were lost in metaphysical visions. It is cruel to 
mock the people’s earnestness, how much soever it might lead them 
astray, when the earnestness is all in the horrible confusion that we 
can applaud. Bitter was Miirklia’s disappointment that so much 
political agitation, such eagerness of desire, such generous aspiring 
should have no other result than to call forth insane and brutal reaction, 
He returned, however, with so much the more relish to his books, to 
is friends, to his labours as a professor, hoping that better days 
would yet dawn for Germany. Those better days we may see, but 
Miicklin himself was not destined to see them. On the 11th October, 
549, he was attacked by rheumatic fever; in a day or two it passed 
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journey, for he imagined that he and they had been driven to 
seek refuge in flight. Gradually he grew calmer, and a healing 
crisis was expected, but the calm was merely the herald of 


immortal peace. Early on the morning of the 18th October, Christian 


Mirklin, without a groan, without a struggle, expired, aged rather 
more than forty-two years. He had always had the presentiment of 
early death, a presentiment justified by his excessive nervous irritablity, 
which drove him, even on the most trifling occasions, to a lavish ex- 
penditure of his strength. Two children, a boy and a girl, had, with 
their beloved mother, to mourn his loss. In a few weeks the boy 
would have entered his father’s class—one of numberless plans frus- 
trated by the mighty destroyer who is so unpitying to human tears. 
On the 20th October Miirklin was buried. While family and friends 
stood around, and while a band of young citizens sang a solemn and 
touching hymn, the coffin sank intothe grave, Thus perished, ere the 
coming on of the eventide, a holy German. He had served his 
country by serving humanity in the largest sense. Though a vigorous 
writer, an accomplished scholar, it is not by his literary productions 
that Christian Miirklin will be remembered. His deeds, treasured inthe 
grateful memory of the Fatherland, speak for him. He perceived with 
his keen and healthy eye, that it is neither in orthodoxies nor hetero- 
doxies that the salvation of the world must be sought—that in every 
age of doubt, negation, and materialism, they are the worst foes of 
man who indulge in casuistries; they are the best preachers who are 
the preachers of moral regeneration; and that, even in the most 
degraded ages, the saintly and sublime example of the individual is 
the promise, the prelude of brighter, purer, more heroic times. 
ATTICUS. 





SCROPE ON VOLCANOS. 


Volcanos. The Character of their Phenomena, their Share in thi 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, and thei 
Relation to its Internal Forces ; with a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
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known Voleanos and Volcanic Formations. 

Scrorr, M.P., F.R.S., &e. London: Longmans. 

pp. 490. 

_ JUGH we have no burning mountains in England, and no 

evidences of volcanic action but such as belong to the remote 
past, our travellers and authors have largely contributed to the inves- 
tigation of the interior condition of the globe as revealed by the 
volcanic phenomena of other countries. The great work of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton on the *‘ Phlegrzean Fields,” has been a store-house of 
facts and illustrations for nearly a century; and the writings of 
Scrope, and Lyell, and Darwin, have established a sort of English 
school, which, if it has not enjoyed a monopoly of sound reasoning, 
has at least prevented the Continental authorities from pushing the 
theories to an extreme length, or persuading all the world to credit 
them. 

The first edition of Mr. Scrope’s work, long since out of print, was 
published thirty-seven years ago, and even then gave the result of the 
observations of many seasons. He had visited Etna and the Lipari 
Islands, and watched the changes of Vesuvius in 1817 and the two 
following years. In 1821 he resided at Clermont, in the midst of the 
extinct volcanos of Central France, and published a quarto work 
about them in 1827, of which an octavo edition appeared only four 
years ago. In 1822 he was again at Naples, witnessing the most 
wonderful eruption of Vesuvius in modern times. Since then, 
although much occupied by Parliamentary and provincial duties, Mr. 
Serope has remained faithful to the charge of watching voleante events 
in the interest of what he considers to be the English theo 
1859 he published a long and rather controversial art 





i 
“ Mode of Formation of Volcanic Cenes and Craters.” in the Journai 
of the Geological Society of London, which memoir was afterwards 
translated by M. Pieraggi, at Paris, and published as a separate 
pamphlet of 82 pages, with many new illustrations 
additions. ‘The present volume is substantially a new work, embrac- 
ing the whole bo ly of voleanic literature; many of the events and 
deseriptions are told with the vivacity of an eye-witness; and the 
trouments are enforced with all the enthusiasm of cherished convic- 
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In dedicating this work to Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Scrope says: “ I 
was induced to recur to the studies commenced so long ago, by a wish 
to aid you in dispelling that signal delusion, as to the mode of action 
of the subtelluric forces, with which the elevation-crater theory had, 
during the intervening period, mystified the geological world.” This 
theory of the Continental geologists consisted, he tells us, in ‘‘ attri- 
buting the production of volcanic mountains, not to the accumulation 
of erupted matters, but to the elevation in mass of previously horizon- 
tal beds in the shape of hollow blisters, each blown up by the sudden 
expansion of a bubble of aériform matter beneath.” Elsewhere he 
represents his opponents as holding the opinion that such mountains 
were ‘‘ produced by a single shock, like the explosion of a mine, or 
bursting of a steam-boiler.” And he adds, ‘I do not intend to advert 
further to this theory, believing that it is now all but universally dis- 
credited.” On the other hand, Mr. Scrope maintains that volcanic 
mountains are “built up by accumulated products of repeated 
eruptions,” and his theoretical section represents the volcanic cone 
standing on a perfectly flat plain of stratified rocks! Much has been 
said on both sides, and the truth probably is between the two. Few 
of the supporters of the “elevation” theory ever held such extreme 
opinions as are here attributed to them, and Mr. Scrope himself, who 
in one place charges Lyell and Darwin with countenancing notions 
‘* based upon the ‘ upheaval’ fallacy,” admits, in another page (168), 
that all will assent to the statement of Elie de Beaumont, that volcanic 
dykes are * the evidence and measure ” of the amount of upheaval in 
these mountains. We know that lava-streams may flow from any 
deeply-penetrating cracks in the earth’s crust, and that sometimes 
these fissures are situated in synclinal valleys; but it is scarcely possible 
to conceive of the accumulation of elastic vapour (or any other primary 
cause of a volcanic eruption) beneath the solid surface, except where 
the internal strata of heated rock bend upwards. It is well understood 
that the lines of equal internal temperature are not equidistant from 
the centre, but parallel with the surface of the earth; and hence the 
gradual deposition of a thousand feet of sediment in the bed of the 
sea, must be attended by the simultaneous conversion of a thousand 
feet of subterranean stratified formations into plutonic rocks, by the 
invasion of internal waves of heat ; while at the same time the pressure 
of this mass of material is being transferred from the dry land to the 
bottom of the ocean. 

Here, then, we have a “true cause” which must be constantly 
operating to disturb the repose of continents and the bed of the sea 
itself, producing slow movements of upheaval or subsidence, some- 
times accompanied by the creation of fissures and dislocations of the 
strata, and followed by earthquakes or volcanic explosions. The 
reality and extent of such movements are seen in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and still more strikingly in the Himalaya, which have risen 
several thousand feet since the deposition of the middle tertiary 
strata; and they are inferred from the uniform character of some of the 
great masses of sedimentary rock, many thousand feet in thickness, 
which appear to have been accumulated in a subsidiary area at a 
moderate and nearly uniform depth. Sir Jobn Herschel expressly 
attributes these alterations of level to “changes in the incidence of 
pressure on the general substratum of liquid matter which supports 
the whole.” The fluidity, or at least plasticity of the interior, is also 
strongly indicated by the almost universal diffusion of voleanic vents, 
either now or formerly ; but the phenomena of earthquakes cannot be 
adduced to support the notion, as they are considered, by those, like 
Mr. Mallet, who have specially studied them, to partake “rather of 
the nature of a vibratory jar, propagated through solid rocks.” Mr. 
Scrope attributes the primary cause of volcanic eruptions to “ the 
expansion of some deeply-seated mass of mineral matter, owing to 
augmentation of temperature or diminution of pressure.” And at the 
conclusion he says, ** one hypothesis alone suffices to explain the whole 
series of terrestrial phenomena, viz., the shifting of the flow of heat 
from one subterranean mass of mineral matter to another.” 

Mr. Scrope’s map shows that volcanic vents are generally arranged 
in linear series, and this fact is strongly insisted on inthe text; they 
are believed to originate on fissures produced in the superficial strata 
by expansion of the heated mass below. As the fissures increase in 
length, new volcanic vents are established along their line; or it may 
be on transverse lines. The explosive force which accumulates at the 
vents and surrounds them with cones of erupted materials, can only 
be the escape of steam ; and the usual position of active volcanos along 
coast-lines and in islands, has been held to prove that the access of 
sea-water through deep fissures to the volcanic foci, is an essential 
condition of their activity. This, however, Mr. Scrope will not admit. 
It is well known that all rocks, even liquified granite and lavas, 
contain water, and Mr. Scrope is satisfied with this source of 
supply, 

The appearance of Vesuviusduring its phases of activity has been gra- 
phically described by many eye-witnesses, from the first recorded eruption 
in A.D. 79, to the outburst of last year. The most exact and scientific 
account will be found in this work of Mr. Scrope, and in the “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,” by Sir Chas, Lyell ; the most popular, perhaps, in 
Bulwer’s “ Zanoni,” and “The Last Days of Pompeii.” Before the 
Christian era, Vesuvius had not been recognised as a burning moun- 
tain, but its truncated top was excavated by a vast hollow crater, 
that must have been three miles in diameter, and was surrounded by 
precipitous walls, except on one side, where there was a single 
narrow breach. In this natural citadel Spartacus encamped with his 
gladiators (n.c. 73), and repulsed the attacks of the whole Roman 








army. All that now remains of this old crater is the crescent. 
shaped summit of ‘* Somma,” which half encircles the modern cone 
of Vesuvius. The formation of the present cone commenced with the 
great eruption of 79, when the elder Pliny lost his life by venturing 
too near, and when the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiz, 
were destroyed. The eruption was accompanied by prodigious tor. 
rents, forming deluges of liquid mud, soon hardening into stone, b 

which Herculaneum was overwhelmed to the depth of 50 to 150 feet, 
while Pompeii and Stabise were buried beneath loose ashes, partly 
carried by the wind. Even at Naples, beds of stratified pumice and 
“‘Japillo,” 8 or 12 feet thick, may be seen to this day, overlying Greek 
and Roman tombs, In the last hundred years the cone has been five 
times emptied by explosive eruptions, and the craters thus formed 
have been gradually refilled with materials destined to be again blown 
into the air. In 1756 Vesuvius possessed three cones and craters, 
one within the other, besides Somma, as represented by Sir W, 
Hamilton ; the two inner cones were successively obliterated by the 
end of the year 1767. 

The great eruptions of Vesuvius have been preceded by earth. 
quakes, affecting chiefly the volcano itself, and convulsing it with 
strange throes, such as may have suggested the fable of the ‘* Moun- 
tain in labour;” the air has been observed to be oppressive, the 
springs disappear, and the wells in the neighbourhood dry up. The 
eruption generally begins with one tremendous burst, which appears 
to shake the mountain to its foundations, and hurls into the air the 
hardened lava which previously filled the crater, and sometimes formed 
a verdant plain clothed with wild vines and grazed by cattle. Loud 
explosions succeed one another rapidly, projecting vertically upwards 
the fragments of rock and scorie, with the force and precision ofa 
steam-gun—to which Stephenson compared the mountain. Some of the 
materials fall back into the abyss and forms for an instant or more a 
crust, to be again and again ejected by successive ebullitions, until 
reduced to dust and ashes and dispersed by the wind; while another 
portion is piled up around the margin, adding new layers to the cone. 
The vapour rising from the crater forms a column several thousand 
feet in height, until meeting an upper current of air it spreads out ina 
shape which Pliny compared to the Italian pine, but formed by suc- 
cessive jets, and appearing from a distance like innumerable globular 
white clouds, rolling over one another as they ascend. From this 
cloud-capped column the forked lightnings dart, and torrents of rain 
descend. cor 

Frequently the boiling lava rises in the crater till it breaks down the 
rim on one side and flows over in a fiery torrent; but the largest and 
most liquid lava streams are poured out from orifices on the exterior 
of the mountain, and at a lower level. The motion of the lava 
depends on its temperature and consistency ; at most it has a liquidity 
like honey, but more usually resembles half-dry mortar. Sir W. 
Hamilton compared it to meal issuing hot from the stones of the mill, 
Mr. Scrope on one occasion saw a lava stream descend the entire slope 
of Vesuvius in fifteen minutes ; while, at another time, he watched aa 
Etnzan current advancing at the rate of a yard an hour—but this was 
a year after the eruption had ceased, and the lava resembled a heap of 
great cinders rolling over upon itself, pushed onward from behind, 
accompanied by a crackling metallic noise, with steam issuing from the 
crevices by day, and a dull heat glowing in them at night. The lava 
hardens on the surface and cools directly ; and the slag-like crust is 0 
bad a conductor of heat that it may be stepped on almost immediately ; 
and crowds walk over it while it continues to flow beneath, and the 
visitor may char his stick in the fissures, and the guides make rude 
medals by pressing the doughy material in a mould inscribed “‘ Salvatore 
Madonna” with the date. The shrinking of the surface as it cools 
sometimes breaks up the lava to the depth of many feet, dividing 
into loose cuboidal blocks, looking occasionally as if erupted in that 
form, and thrown into confusion by the continued current beneath. 
In this way are formed those fields of loose angular blocks of all shapes 
and sizes—surfaces of horrible roughness—which are seen in Teneriffe 
and the Andes, and called Mal-pats by Humboldt. 

One of the most interesting volcanos is Stromboli, which has bee 
incessantly active since the time of Homer. Its cone is nearly 3000 
feet high, and steeper than that of Teneriffe. The crater is 300 feet 
deep, and among the black lava rocks at the bottom is an opening like 
a well, perhaps 20 feet across, filled with molten rock, having 4 vivid 
glow, even by day, approaching to that of white heat, which rises and 
falls at intervals of from ten to fifteen minutes. Each time it reaches 
the lip of the orifice it opens at the centre, like a great bubble burst- 
ing, and discharges upwards an explosive volume of dense vapour with 
a shower of fragments of incandescent lava and ragged scoriz, which 
rise to a height of several hundred feet. The wall of the crater has 4 
breach on its northern side, extending nearly to the base, and sloping 
down into the sea at so steep an angle that no scoriz rest on it, but ™ 
winter it is rent by fissures. In this mountain the opposing forces 0 
internal heat developing clastic vapours and external pressure, 
are so nicely balanced that the ordinary variations of barometri¢ 
pressure are sufficient to disturb their equilibrium. The fishermen 
regard this voleano as a weather-glass, knowing that it is most turbu- 
lent when the weather thickens, and in the tempestuous winter seas0?. 
Etna is perhaps the most instructive of all volcanos, both on account 
of its vast size and fiery energy, and the great valley which penetrates 
and lays bare its inmost structure ; and still more, because it has been 
the subject of so much careful examination, especially by Von W alters- 
hausen—a reduction of whose map (such as is given by Lyell in the 
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Phil. Trans. for 1859) would have been a most valuable addition to 
Mr. Scrope’s book. But we must content ourselves with a brief 
reference to the Peak of Teneriffe, which is in some respects a more 
perfect example of a volcanic mountain, although it has never been in 
action to the knowledge of man. It rises from the sea to a height 
exceeding 12,000 feet, leaving the clouds at a fourth of that distance 
from its base, and might well be fabled to support the heavens with 
its summit, whose dazzling whiteness is occasioned, not by snow, but 
by bleached pumice! The mass of the mountain is dome-shaped, 
with aslope of only 12 deg., and rises to an elevation of 9000 feet ; 
while the peak which surmounts it is a regular cone, with an inclina- 
tion of 33 deg. (though often represented as more steep), exceeding 
5000 feet in height, but placed in a vast depression eight miles in 
diameter, whose floor is 7000 feet above the sea, surrounded by pre- 
cipices of 1000 to 1800 feet. ‘The crater of the peak is only 300 feet 
wide and 70 feet deep (twice the size of the British Museum 
reading-room, inverted), and so broken down as to be easy of access. 
It contains scarcely any sulphur, and the exhalations are not 
sufficient to destroy the numerous birds and bees and butterflies which 
shelter in it, blown upward by the wind. On the side of 
the Peak, 3000 feet below the summit, is the much larger 
orifice of Chajorra, from which many great lava-streams have flowed. 
The old crater-walls that surrounds both these volcanos, is broken 
down in two places, through which the lava streams, and great tor- 
rents of water, which always accompany eruptions, have frequently 
flowed. These gaps or breaches in the encircling crater-walls, are a 
common phenomena of terrestrial volcanos, distinguishing them from 
the perfect circles of the lunar mountains, and remind us of openings 
on the leeward side of atolls (or annular coral-reefs), which are 
attributed mainly to the efflux of heavy tropical rains from their 
interior lagoons. 

The old crater-walls themselves are regarded by Mr. Scrope as the 
bases of former, and often far larger, volcanos; but if this were the 
case Teneriffe must once bave supported a peak more lofty and more 
vast than Chimborazo. Such an inference is probably as incorrect as 
it would be to suppose that those great hollow shells in which large 
parties dine, uncomfortably, had ever been flourishing oak trees or 
elms of equal diameter. It is more reasonable to believe that these 
dome-shaped masses, with their crater-walls, have increased in dimen- 
sions by upheavals, as taught by Von Buch and Humboldt, by Elie 
de Beaumont and Dufrénoy, by the famous Russian traveller Abich ; 
and by Hopkins and Daubeny, James Forbes and Piazzi Smyth, 
among our countrymen; especially when we find in these very en- 
circling walls innumerable dykes, the ‘‘ evidence and measure ” of the 
elevation they have undergone. In the Val del Bové of Etna the 
mass of this intrusive matter sometimes appears to equal in volume 
the rock it penetrates ; and in some of the valleys of St. Helena the 
dykes are numerous to a degree unequalled anywhere else ; they cover 
the ground with a network like a spider’s web, and make some parts 
of the surface even appear to consist wholly of dykes interlaced by 
other dykes! The total amount of upheaval produced at successive 
eruptions, and rendered permanent by this injection of the fissures, 
must indeed have been very considerable. 

We have referred specially to this question, and dwelt upon it to 
the exclusion of many others of equal or greater interest, because we 
differ from the author somewhat in the degree of value we attach to 
particular parts of the evidence. But this does not prevent us from 
regarding his work as the most valuable and original contribution 
ever made in our country to the literature of volcanic geology. 








A SCIENTIFIC CLIMBER. 
Mountaineering in 1861. A Vacation Tour, By Joun Tynpatn, 

F.R.S. London; Longmans. pp. 105. 

F ALL THOSE WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEM- 
SELVES, whether as Members of the Alpine Club or otherwise, 
for the power, endurance, and daring of their performances among 
the dangerous, beautiful and boundless solitudes of the Swiss Alps, no 
one is more entitled to our admiration and respect than Professor 
Tyndall. One of the bravest and most successful climbers that ever 
wielded an Alpenstock, the Professor is at the same time one of those 
few men with regard to whom there cannot exist a doubt as to 
their right to peril life and limb in conquering those perilous 
summits. His is a mind pre-eminently calculated and thoroughly 
Prepared to enjoy and appreciate to the fullest extent what he 
sees in those pathless wilds. His feats have therefore something 
more than physical daring for their excuse, and we read his 
narrative of them with a pleasure which is materially enhanced by 
the consciousness that he has not only enjoyed, but understood the full 
meaning of that which he performed. 

The elegant little volume before us contains a brief and graphic 
record of what Professor Tyndali did in the vacation of 1861. 
Among minor feats, it describes the ascent of a mountain which had 
never before been ascended, and the vain attempt to ascend another 
Which is as yet accounted impregnable. We must confess that neither 
the description of the successful assent of the Weisshorn, nor 
that of the failure in the case of the Matterhorn, tempts us 
to attempt to follow the example. The Professor appears to 
ave been accompanied upon his various adventures by several 
Companions. In the initial F., we imagine that we recognise 
One who described some part of these adventures before in 


the pages of the Suturday Review. His best companion, 
however, appears to have been his guide, Johann Benen, of Laax, 
whom he recommends as “my faithful and favourite guide.” His 
description of this noble fellow will render many a would-be hero of 
the Alps anxious to secure the services of such an assistant. The. 
Professor wrote to him in advance, and proceeded by way of Paris 
and Bale to Switzerland. His reflections by the way are all philo- 
sophical. His book belongs indeed to that clas» of reflective books 
which suggest infinitely more to the mind than mere descriptions of 
adventure, whether lively or otherwise, In complaining of the pro- 
visions at the Boulogne restaurant, he gives you a valuable philoso- 
phical reflection, observing, that ‘*to one who regards physical 
existence as the mystic substratum of men’s moral nature, few seem 
more ripe for judgment than he who debases that nature by the 
ministration of unwholesome food, ‘The self-same atmosphere forced 
through one instrument produces music; through another noise: and - 
thus the spirit of life, acting through the human organism, is rendered 
demoniac or angelic by the health or the disease which originate in’ 
what we eat.” 

From Bile to Thun, and so by the lake of Brientz to Meyringen. 
Here the Professor was joined by F., and together they visited the- 
Urbachthal. With regard to the Kirchet, he gives us a little bit of 
scientific investigation which may serve for a lesson to those who are’ 
too fond of jumping at conclusions : 

The chasm is called the Finsteraar-schlucht, and by the ready hypothesis of ” 
an earthquake its formation has been explained. Man longs for causes, and the 
weaker minds, unable to restrain their hunger, often barter, for the most sorry: 
theoretic pottage, the truth of which patient inquiry would make their own. 
This proneness of the human mind to jump to conclusions, and thus shirk the 
labour of real investigation, is a most mischievous tendency. We complain of 
the contempt with which practical men regard theory, and, to confound them, 
triumphantly exhibit the speculative achievements of master minds. But the 
practical man, though puzzled, remains unconceived: and why? Simply 
because nine out of ten of the theories with which he is acquainted are deserving 
of nothing better than contempt. Our master minds built their theoretic edifices 
upon the rock of fact; the quantity of fact necessary to enable them to divine 
the /aw being a measure of individual genius, and not a test of philosophic 
system. As regards the Finsteraar-schlucht, instead of jumping to an earth- 
quake to satisfy our appetite for ‘‘ deduction,” we must look at the circum- 
stances. The valley of Hof lies above the mound of the Kirchet; how was 
this flat formed? Is it not composed of the sediment of a lake? Did not the 
Kirchet form the dam of this lake, a stream issuing from the latter and falling 
over thedam? And as the sea-waves find a weak point in the cliffs against 
which they dash, and gradually eat their way so as to form caverns with high 
vertical sides, as at the Land’s End, a joint or fault or some other accidental weak- 
ness determining the line of action; so surely a mountain torrent rushing for 
ages over the Kirchet dam would be competent to cut itself achannel. The 
Kirchet itself has been moulded by the ancient glacier of the Aar. When Hof 
was a lake, that glacier had retreated, and from it issued the stream, the stop- 
page of which formed the lake. The stream finally cut itself a channel deep 
enough to drain the lake, and left the basis of green meadows as sediment 
behind; while through these meadows the stream that once overflowed their site 
now runs between grassy banks. Imagination is essential to the natural philoso- 
pher, but instead of indulging in off-hand theoretic guesses, he must regard the 
facts, discern their connection, and out of them reconstruct the world goue by. 


In crossing the ridge, the climbers met with their first serious diffi- 
culty ; and as the description of it, and how they overcame it, will 
serve to give an excellent idea of what nerve and power are required, 
in the performance of these arduous feats, we extract it : 


We scan the mountain barrier to ascertain where it ought to be attacked. No 
one of us has ever been here before, and the scanty scraps of information which 
we have received, tell us that at one place only is the barrier passable. We 
may reach the summit at several points from this side, but all save one, we are 
informed, lead to the brink of intractable precipices which fall sheer to the 
Lauteraar glacier. We observe, discuss, and finally decide upon a point of 
attack. We enter upon the glacier; black chasms yawn here and there through 
the superincumbent snow, but there is no real difficulty. We cross the glacier 
and reach the opposite slopes; our way first lies up a moraine, and afterwards 
through the snow; a laborious ascent brings us close to the ridge, and here we 
pause once more in consultation. There isa gentle indication to our left, and 
a cleft in the rocks to our right: our information points decidedly to the latter, 
but still our attention is attracted to the former. ‘Shall we try the saddle, 
sir? I thing we shall get down ;” asks Benen. “1 think so too; let us make for 
it,” is my reply. 

The winter snows were here thickly laid against the precipitous crags; the 
lower part of the buttress thus formed had broken away from the 
upper, which still clung to the rocks, and the whole ridge was thus 
defended by a profound chasm, called in Switzerland a bergschrund. At some 
places portions of suow had fallen away from the upper slope and partially 
choked the schrund, closing, however, its mouth only, and on this snow we were 
now to seek a footing. Benen and myself were loose coming up, F. and his 
guide were tied together; but now F. declares that we must all be attached, as 
it would injure his stomach to see us try the schrund singly. We accordingly 
rope ourselves, and advance along the edge of the fissure to one of the places 
where it is partially stopped. At this place a vertical wall of snow faces us. 
Our leader carefully treads down the covering of the chasm; and having thus 
rendered it sufficiently rigid to stand upon, he cuts a deep gap with his ice-axe. 
in the opposing wall. Into the gap he tries to force himself, but the mass yields, 
and he falls back, sinking deeply in the snow of the schrund. You must bear 
in mind that he stands right over the fissure, which is merely bridged by the 
snow. I call out ‘Take care!” he responds “ All right!” and returns to the 
charge. He hews a deeper and and more ample gap; strikes his axe into the 
slope above him, and leaves it there; buries his hands in the yielding mass, 
and raising his. body on his two arms, as on a pair of pillars, he lifts himself 
into the gap. He is thus clear of the schrund, and soon anchors his limbs in 
the snow above. I am speedily at his side, and we both tighten the rope as our 
friend F. advances. With perfect courage and a faultless head, he has but one 
disadvantage, and that is an excess of weight of at least twostone. In his first 
attempt the snow ledge breaks, and he falls back; but two men are now at the 
rope, the tension of which, aided by his own activity, prevents him from sinking 
far. By a second effort he clears the difficulty, is followed by his guide, and all 
four of us are now upon the slope above the chasm. Had you, unaccustomed 





to mountain climbing, found yourself upon such an incline, you would have 
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( led 1 Col We are now near the topof the 
ated f v b very $ piece of snow; this is soon over- 
1 t Immit annout at our escape is secured. 

The Professor and F. reached the Grimsel Hotel. They paid flying 
icit t t S) ) the Finsteraarhorn. and the -hreckhorn 
is o the Siedelhorn, the rimsteraarhorn, and the Scbhreckhorn. 
After reconnoitering the last-named formidable mountain, which he 

: erimmest fiend of the Oberland,” the Professor 
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As | climbed the slope I suffered 
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small tub. With my two hands I seized the two ends of a 
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I returned to the att: ick before that insatiate thirst gave 
fect was astonishing. The liquid appeared to lubricate every atom 
and its fragrance to permeate my brain. I felt a growth of 
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Benen, ** Go where thou wilt to-morrow, and I will follow thee 
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looked at it my hopes sank, but both of us gathered confidence 
jengthened gaze. ‘The mountain is a pyramid with three faces, 
ns of which form three sharp edges or arétes. The end of the 





astern aréte was nearest to us, and on it our attention was principally fixed. 
A couloir le to it filled with snow, which Benen, after having examined it 





ith the telescope, pronounced “ furchtbar steil.”” This slope was cut across by 
1 bergschrund, which we also carefully examined, and, finally, Benen decided 
m the route to ve pursued next morning. A chastened hope was predominant 
n both our breasts as we — to our shelter. 

He started at half-past 3 a.m., and the toilsome, perilous ascent 
sommenced. We cannot, of course, follow all the details of that 
adventure. A few of the more striking incidents may, however, be 
siven. Once they arrived at a spot which seemed almost impassable. 

We reach the end of one of the subdivisions of the ridge, and find ourselves 
separated from the next rocks by a gap about twenty yards across. The aréte 
here has narrowed to a mere wall, which, however, as rock, would present no 

bcullty. But upon the wall of rock is placed a second wall of snow, 
which dwindles to a knife edge at the top. It is white and pure, of very fine 
grain, and a little moist. [ow to pass this snow catenary I knew not, for I had 
no idea of a human foot trasting itself upon so frail a support. bBenen’s 
practical sagacity, was, however, greater than mine. He tried the snow by 
squeezing it with his foot, and to my astonishment commenced to cross. Even 
after the pressure of his feet the space he had to stand on did not exceed a hand- 
breadth. I followed him, exactly as a boy walking along a horizontal pole, 
with toes turned outwards. Right and left the precipices were appalling ; but 
the sense of power on such occasions is exceedingly sweet. We reached the 
ypposite rock, and here a smile rippled over Benen’s countenance as he turned 
towards me. He knew that he had done a daring thing, though not a presump- 
tuous one. ‘Tad the snow,” he said, ‘‘ been less perfect, I should not have 
thought of attempting it, but I knew after I had set my foot upon the ridge that 
we might pass without fear. 
It is quite surprising what a 





serious diff 


number of things the simple observation made 
by Paraday, iu 1846, enables us to exp Benen’s instinctive act is justified 
by theory. The snow was fine in grain, pure and moist. When pressed, the 
attachments of its granules were innumerable, and their perfect cleanness 
enabled them to freeze together with a maximum energy. was this freezing 
together of the particles at innumerable points which gave the mass its sustain- 
ing power. 





It must have been a toilsome job even for three stout hearts, helped, 
as they were, by strong limbs. The distances, moreover, were so very 
deceptive. It was labour, however, which was destined to be crowned 
with success : 

We were often during the day the victims of illusions regarding the distance 
which we had to climb. For the most part the summit was hidden from us, but 
on reaching the eminences it came frequently into view. After three hours spent 
on the arete, about five hours, that is, subsequent to starting, the summit was 
clearly in view: we looked at it over a minor summit, which gave it an illusive 
proximity. ‘ You have now good hopes,” I remarked, turning to Benen. ‘ Not 
only good hopes,” he replied, “but I do not allow myself to entertain the idea 

f fail ure.” We 1, six hours passed on the aréte, each of which put in its 
inexorable claim to the due amount of mechanical work ; the lowering and the 
raising of three human bodies through definite spaces, and at the end of this 
time we nd ourselves apparently no nearer to the summit than when Benen’s 
hopes cr¢ i idence. I looked anxiously at my guide as he fixed 

There was no contidence in the expression 
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of his countenance ; still a do not believe that either of us entertained for a nisie 
the thought of giving in. Wenger complained of his lungs, and Benen counselleq 
him several times to stop and let him and me continue the ascent; but this the 
Oberland man refused to do, At the commencement of a day’s work I often 
find myself anxious, if not timid; but this feeling vanishes when I become warm 
and interested. When'the work is very hard we become callous, and sometimes 
stupified by the incessant knocking about. This was my case at present, and | 
kept watch lest my indifference should become carelessness. I supposed 
repeatedly a case where a sudden effort might be required of me, and felt 
through that I had a fair residue of strens ath to fall back upon. I tested this 
conclusion sometimes by a spurt; flinging myself suddenly from rock to rock, 
and thus proved my condition by experiment instead of relying on opinion. An 
eminence in the ridge which cut off the view of the summit was now the object 
of our exertions. We reached it; but how hopelessly distant did the summit 
appear! ener laid his face upon his axe for a moment; a kind of . 
despair was in his eye as he turned to me, remarking, ‘ ‘Lieber Herr, die Spitze 
ist noch sehr weit oben.” 

Lest the desire to gratify me should urge him beyond the bounds of prudence, 
I said to Benen that he must not persist on my account, if he ceased to feel cor 
dence in his own powers; that 1 should cheerfully return with him the mor 
he thought it no longer safe to proceed. He replied that though weary he 
quite sure of himself, and asked for some food. He had it, and a guip of w 
whi ric! h mightily refreshed him. Looking at the mountain with a firmer eye, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Herr! wir mitssen ihn haben,” and his voice, as he spoke, rur 
like steel with ain my heart. I thought of Eng glishmen in battle, of the qualiti 
which tad made them famous, it was mainly the quality of not knowing w hen 
to yield; of Sighting for duty even after they had ceased to be animated by 
hope. Such thoughts had a dynamic value, and helped to lift me over the 
rocks. Another eminence now fronted us, behind which, how far we knew not, 
the sammit lay. We scaled this height, and above us, but clearly within reach, 
a silvery pyramid projected itself against the blue sky. I was assured ten time 
by my companions that it was the highest point before I ventured to stake m 
faith upon the assertion. I feared that it also might take rank with the illusions 

which had so often beset our ascent, and shrunk from the consequent mora 
pve <. Towards the point, however, we steadily worked. A large prism 
granite, or granitic gneiss, terminated the aréte, and from it a knife edge 
pare white snow ran up to a little point. We passed along the edge, reache! 
that point, and insti antly swept with our eyes the whole range of the horizon. 
The crown of the Weisshorn was underneath our feet. 

The long pent feelings of my two guides found vent in a wild and reiterat 
cheer. Benen shook his arms in the air and shouted as a Valaisian, while 
Wenger chimed in with a shriller yell of the Oberland. We looked along tl 
aréte, and far below, perched on one of its crags, could discern the two Rand 
men. Again and again the roav of triumph was sent down to them. 

Thus, after ten hours’ vigorous climbing from the place where the: 
bivouacked, the summit of the Weisshorn was for the first time (as wel 
as can be known) trodden. The descent was a perilous feat ; bat it 
was happily accomplished, and the tired party reached the hotel at 
Rand a little before 11 p.m., nineteen hours and a half after leaving 
the bivouac on the mountain. 

One convincing proof of the a condition the Professor was 
in may be derived from the sequel: “I had a basin of broth,” 1 
says, “not made according to Liebig, and a piece of mutton, boiled 
probably for the seventh time. Fortified by these, and comforted by 
a warm footbath, [ went to bed, where six hours’ sound sleep chased 
away every memory of the Weisshorn save the pleasant ones. I was 
astonished to find the loose atoms of my body knitted so firmly 
together after so brief'a rest. Up to my attempt upon the Weisshorn 
I had felt more or less dil: ipidated, but here all weakness ended. My 
fibres assumed more and more the tenacity of steel, and during m 
subsequent stay in Switzerland I was unacquainted with infirmity. li 
you, my friend, should ask me why I incur such labour and sueh risk, 
here is one reply.” 

The failure of the Matterhorn is a shorter story. Benen had been 
sent ahead to reconnoitre, and his report determined the Professor to 
give up the experiment, at least for the present : 

At dusk I saw him striding down the Alp, and went out to meet him. | 
sought to gather his opinion from his eye before he spoke, but could make 
nothing out. It was perfectly firm, but might mean either proorcon. “ Her 
he said at length, in a tone of unusual emphasis, “I have examined the mountain 

carefully, and find it more difficult and dangerous than I had imagined. Ther 
is no place upon it where we could well pass the night. We might do so on 
yonder Col upon the snow, but there we should be almost frozen to death, and 
totally unfit for the work of the next day. On the rocks there is no ledge ot 
cranny which could give us proper harbourage; and starting from Breuil it is 
certainly impossible to reach the summit ina single day.’ I was entirely taken 
aback by this report. I felt like a man whose grip had given way, and who wa 
dropping through the air. My thoughts and hopes had laid firm hold upon tl 
Matterhorn, and here my support had suddenly b broken off. Benen was evident!: 
dead against any attempt upon the mountain. ‘ We can, at all — rea 
the lower of the two summits,” I remarked. Te- 





































‘Even that is difficult.” he 1 
plied; ‘‘ but when you have reached it, what then? the peak has neither 
nor fame.” I was silent; slightly irascible, perhaps; but it was againsttl 
law of my mind to utter a word of remonstrance or persuasion. Benen ma 
his report with his eyes open. He knew me well, and I think mutual trust ha 
rarely been more strongly developed between guide and traveller than betwe 
him and me. I knew that I had but to give the word and he would fac 
mountain with me next day, but it would have been inexcusable in me to deal 
thus with him. So I stroked my beard, and like Lelia in the “ Princess,” whet 
**Upon the sward 
She tapt her tiny silkeu-sandal’d foot,” 

I crushed the grass with my hobnails, seeking thus a safety-valve for my 
disappointment. 

Before parting with Professor Tyndall, it is impossible to hel 
admiring the excellent spirit with which he reviews these - its. 
He performs them, he says, to enlarge his knowledge, and to “ renew 
my lease of life, and restore the balance between mind and “body 
which the purely intellectual discipline of London is calculated i 
destroy.” He does not, however, overrate their value, To his frien 
he writes: ‘* You know how light a value I set on my scientiit 
labours in the Alps. Indeed, I need them not. The glaciers an dthe 
mountains have an interest for me beyond their scientific ones. They 
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have been to me well-springs of life and joy. They have given to 
me royal pictures and memories which can never fade. ‘Tl hey have 
made me feel in all my fibres the blessedness of’ perfect manhood, 
causing mind and soul and body to work together with a harmony and 
strength unqualified by infirmity or ennui, They have raised my 
enjoyments to a higher le avel, and made my heart competent to cope 
with even yours in its love of nature. This has been the bounty of the 
Alps to me. oi it is sufficient. I should look less cheerily into the 
fature did I not hope to micyify, by nobler works is 
the glaciers.” Noble words! and, from such a 
Tyndall, not presumptuous. 
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The Last Thane ; or, The Great Conspiracy . & Natio ul Trae edy. 
In Five Acts. By Francis Worstey. New Edition Revised. 
Ward and Lock. 1862. pp. 96. 
Fae cge MR. AUSTIN has in the pages before us 
& = given abundant proofs that his poetical powers are far 
too considerable not to exempt him from classification among 
the thousand and one poetasters of the day, we cannot admit 
that his ‘ Human Tragedy” is a very attractive work. There 
is all throughout it an affectation ‘of 1 ogg discursiveness 
which is at times almost intolerable. Thi: discursivene ss is 
of two kinds, and each kind is pretty nearly eq ally disagreeable. 
Mr. Austin, for instance, informs his readers that the plot of the story 
is laid at Florence (which, by the way, is no¢ the case), and invites them 
to follow his ‘‘dappled Pegasus,” to use his own phrase, to that 
delightful city. They prepare themselves to do so; but their guide 
soon shows that he isin no hurry. Very long before they reach the 
“ Arno-girdled ” city they are introduced to Mr. Hepworth Dixon and 
his work on Bacon ; to Parliamentary Papists, Whigs, and Radicals; to 
Allan Butler’s “Lives of the Saints ;” to the Café Riche; to ‘‘ Aunt 
Sally ;” and a score of other disagreeable nondescripts. This system, 
too, is pertinaciously maintained throughout 


Dramatic Poem. In Five Ac 


the whole of the book. 
If the writer informs his readers that be is going to talk of London, 
forthwith they are treated to a lengthy disquisition on the country in 
spring-time. If his heroine or hero be near the sea, the writer 
immediately rushes inland in his verses; if the time be night, we 
are pretty sure to have a description of the day. 

The second species of discursiveness to be found in these pages is so 
palpably an imitation of Byron’s * Don Juan,” that it is, if possible, 
even more offensive. We can most easily explain its nature to our 
readers by quoting an example or two from Mr. Austin’s pages. The 
** trick o’ the thing ” consists chiefly in turning sharp off from a piece 
of comedy to a piece of tragedy, or vice versa. Thus: 

s pri 


Ah! I remember, in my boyhood’ 
A sweet-faced child—God bi 
Hard to inducein my deserts and rhy 
To trust, and wait. She would, had sh 
Have had to wait a devil ofa tim 
Mefears she loved me: so, th ank Heaven! she 
Atleast she died, or disappeared somel 
And if she didn’t, does it matter, now : 
















There is to us something excessively offensive in such incongruities 


as the foregoing, and they are repeated, usque ad nauseam, in these 
pages, ‘The sweet-faced child,’ whom God is asked to bless, and 
who is the darling memory of the writer’s boyish days, here is the 


tragic impulse (assumed doubtless for the nonce), and then follows the 
comedy or rather ribaldry of rem: arking that she would have had to 
wait ‘for a devil of atime;” of “thanking Heaven” for her death, 
and then suggesting that she may not be dead, and that it matters not 
whether she is or not. 

These passages do not lead us to doubt Mr. Austin’s manifest 
powers of good writing, although we confess they puzzle us as to how 
far his good taste may “be relied on. 

The following sketch of his ** hero or sinner ’—and a most common- 
place ‘hero or sinner” he is—will, inter alia, serve, we think, to 
make good our charge of want of taste against the author of * The 
Human Tr agedy :’ 

Well then—my hero or my sinner—be it 
Whichever you prete ry and pod kee t 









(You s see I never swear ex cept 
Some are born rich; 
In his case. For, in soc oth, nor gol 1 no1 cup he 
Was born nor yet presented with. latte 
Were only Life, and Life’s aboun 
As we have just said, Mr. Aust in’s hero Hubert is the very incar- 
nation of the co: nmonpl: ce; & poor, fated eee sinner, without the 
wit to be original in his vices. ie heroine, again, is a pretty women, 
who has not the strength of mind to refuse a husband w hom she d dis- 
likes, and who commits adultery on the very shortest notice at meet- 
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ing Hubert i in iia nee, * The Iu man Tr: agedy, in dich is a most 
rambling performance, without well defined beginning, middle, or 
ending; with no plot, with no personage in it who has any claim upon 
our —— and fuil of a words and most audacious 
rhymes. Nevertheless, with all t demerits, and many more to 
boot, ‘The Human Trag ly” is er lly a work of very consi- 
derable calibre—a work which no one could have written save (we 

almost say) a true poet. As a whol le it is disagreeable ; here and 
there it is marvellously sweet and tender. The first scene, where 
Hubert and Mary 1 to discover > their love, will bear quo- 
tation : 
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Emperor for his Itaiian campaign. 
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Garibaldi is thus Andes our taste, the first stanza of the two 
is somewhat too much in the iit of a prize poem: 
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In taking our leave of Me. Austin’s work, we must venture to 
testifies rather in favour of what its author can do, than 
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Mr. Stock’s volume consists of translations from the German, with 
the exception of two abridgments, rather than translations, from the 
Italian, one from Boccaceio’s ‘* Decameron,” and the other from 
Manzoni’s “Ode to Napoleon”—of a portion of which latter 
Mr. Gladstone also gave a version in the volume of fugitive 

ieces published by him in conjunction with Lord Lyttleton. 

fr. Stock’s translations throughout are remarkably faithful, 
to the original, with which he has challenged comparison by printing 
it on the opposite page. ‘The translatoralso, in most cases, preserves the 
metre of the original in his English version with great skill. We do not, 
however, agree with him in thinking that the trochaic metre, “to which 
the rhythm of the German tongue is so perfectly adapted,” is quite 
unsuited to that of the English. We think that Professor Aytoun in 
his admirable trochaic translation of one of the concluding books of 
Homer's “ Iliad” (published in Blackwood’s Magazine) has conclu- 
sively proved the contrary. Mr. Stock is, we fancy, quite correct in 
insisting that in lyric verse the translator ought to try and preserve 
accurately the metre of the original poem; “for a great lyric poet as 
certainly discerns and selects the metre most suited to his subject, as 
he does the thoughts and words ; and if rendered in any other form 
a great portion of the spirit of the original is sure to evaporate.” This 
remark is, undoubtedly, applicable to other kinds of metre besides the 
lyric. One very pardonable or rather necessary concession Mr. Stock 
has allowed himself, viz., that where the metre of the original is wholly 
irregular, a translator is justified in contenting himself with giving to 
his version an irregularity of a similar nature without trying to give 
foot for foot, or rhyme for rhyme. ; 

We think it will be seen, from the following specimen, how 
faithfully Mr. Stock has adhered to the original German : 

THE GERMAN MUSE—(SCHILLER). 


For her bloomed no Augustan age, Then proudly may the German cry, 
No Medicean patronage And at the thought his heart beat high, 
Smiled on the German Muse ; Her merit wrought her fame. 


She was not fostered by renown, “<r 
Nor in the sunshine of a crown = — bran topes mech ms t 
Unfolded her bright hues. And there’ ore streams W ampler might, 
Our bard's majestic strain ; 
Before her country's mightiest one, Poured from the depths of a full heart, 
Before the mighty Frederick's throne, Scorning the pedant rules of art 
Unloved, unprized she came. With Nature's calm disdain. 


The following, from Goethe’s ‘Songs of Mignon,” is also well 
done : 


Such let me seem till such I grow, | 
Take not away my robes of white ; 

From this fair earth I quickly go 
To yonder prison-house of night. 

There for a little space I rest, 
Till dawns a fresher, purer day, 

And then I cast the spotless vest, | 
The girdle and the wreath away. ! 


The following are from Burger’s “ Lenora: ” 


“But what thy marriage bed, and where | Ang onward, onward, onward, ho! 


Thy chamber ?—first discover.” In sounding gallop fast they go 
* Still, small, and cold—far, far from Till rapt oe pant la, 


And stones and sparks fly thickly. 


Woman or man in yon blest sphere, 
Alike in semblance shall abide ; 

No robes, no mantling folds may there 
Obscure the bedy glorified. 

I lived uncaring for the morrow, 
Yet felt enough of bitter pain, 

Too early grew I old with sorrow,— 
Make me for ever young again. 


“Hast room for me?” ‘For thee and | How swift! how swift! right hand, left 
hand 
Before her glance of wonder, 
; ; Fly field, and hedge, and open land ; 
The chamber’s open standing, How loud the bridges thunder ! 
The wedding guests attending. ‘* And fear’st thou love? The moon shines 
Then up with swing and spring behind, bright! 
The ait maid me tee lightly, Hurrah ! the dead ride fast by night! 
And round her dear-loved rider twined The dead, love! dost thou fear them ?"” 
Her lily hands full tightly ; Ah no. But yet forbear them. 


The namesake of the redoubted West Chieftain of old will not, we 
think, win any laurels in the realms of poesy. His verses are harmless 
enough, but harmless verses are, as Horace tells us, permitted neither 
by gods nor men. 

What can be said in favour of such feebling twittering as this ? 

O’er her cheeks the scalding tears 
Fast chas’d each other down, 


And more than once mov'd by her fears 
She turn’d her towards the town. 


At length in trembling accents fell 
Words from her broken heart; 

“Oh, George !"’ she said, “‘ I lov'd thee well, 
‘Tis hard, ‘tis hard, to part.’’ 

This is Mr. Owen Glendower in his melancholy mood. When in 
better spirits be addresses “ the lark and dusky nightingale, linnet 
and thrush, and every bird ;” in several stanzas, of which three will 
probably lead our readers to exclaim, ‘* Ohe jam satis :” 


Camilla loves me! raise then high 

Your strains argute, and let your notes, 
Filling the land with melody, 

Convulse your little warbling throats. 


Sing on, sing on from morn till night, 
With strains argute fill all the land, 

Flooding the air so soft and bright, 
Convulse yourselves, ye feather’d band. 


‘Tis vain! ye may not now prevail : 
Camilla loves me! and my heart 

More full of song is : ye must fail 
To rival by a seventh part, 

The spectacle of these ‘“ argute” songsters ‘ convulsing themselves” 
in rivalry of Mr. Owen Glendower’s notes, approaches to what is com- 
monly called *‘ bathos.” 

** Saul” is one of those peculiar pieces of composition yclept “sacred 
dramas,” which, we must confess, are generally not much to our taste. 
Mr. Fulford’s drama appears to have the due amount of long- 
wiadedness and prosiness apparently deemed requisite in such produc- 


here, | 

Six boards, and two laid over.” j 
| 

| 


me! 
With swing and spring, then, up with | 
thee: 





tions, and may possibly, therefore, be very admirable in its way. Its 
effect upon ourselves has been simply soporific. In his less ambitious 
flights, however, Mr. Fulford is, in our opinion, very much better 
worth listening to. His “Elizabeth” is in parts earnest and 
spirit-stirring ; and ‘‘ A Lament for the Death of Shelley” contains 
snatches of music very sweet and melancholy. 

We have been lately edified by various criticisms in different 
periodicals touching “the imitative spirit” which now is abroad 
among us, and which specially selects for its victims the poems of the 
Laureate. Mr. Fulford has given us ‘‘ The Last Meeting of Lancelot 
and Guinevere,” and quasi-Tennysonian verse of undoubtedly very 
considerable excellence. We quote almost at hap-hazard from the poem: 


Thus for awhile in silence they remained That we should meet so, who once loved 
Till first she spoke, with voice all faint so well, 
with grief, And filled our sou!s with all the joys of love, 
Yet free from tears. “Lancelot, is’t thus But let that go, even as our love is gone, 
we meet And help me now to wail that olden sin. 
After such absence) Yet how otherwise? And yet I understand it not, nor know 
How else should we two meet, whose pas- How love could be so changed to guilt and 
sion wrought shame, 
Woe and confusion throughout all the land, | That is so high and holy in itself. 
And death to many a knight ; death, too, Nor understood I Arthur in those days, 
at last Nor know him wholly now. Was he, so cold, 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 


To my lord Arthur? Yea, even meet we so, Although so pure, who gave me half his 
For so ’tis fit ; and this, too, is a part love, 
Of that long penance I have doomed myself, | Nobler than thou, who gav'st me all thy 
Through all my life to mourn the sinful heart 

past, And service,—truest service, faithful heart, 





And make amends, if that be granted yet : 
For it is bitter, Lancelot, to meet thus; 
Bitter as dying, sharp as death itself, 


The scene reads as follows: 
Thus ‘having spoke, he rose up from his 


Though given to one who should have 
wholly been 
Anothers? 


But wept and sobb'd as if her heart would 


! 
knees, | _ break: 
And would have kiss’d her, but she still | Then on a sudden, looking through their 
withdrew, mist, 
And check'd him: then they look’d upon | She saw but blankness; all her world was 
each other gone, 
With eyes that could not take their fill; And those grey convent-walls were but a 
for both tomb: 
Knew either should see other never more. Till, smiting sharply through ‘her aching 
And Guinevere no longer check’d her brain, 
tears, A sickness fiash'd, and pain itself was iost, 


We think a writer must have studied Mr, Tennyson’s work to some 
purpose when he can write thus. It may seem heretical to say so, 
but we cannot help thinking that the lines we have quoted are 
not very inferior to some passages in the “ Idylls of the King.” Mr. 
Fulford’s imitations would undoubtedly seem to partly make good 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s criticism, who holds that the Laureate’s poems 
are for the most part much more remarkable for simplesse, than for 
simplicité. There must, we can hardly help thinking, be a certain 
amount of artificiality in poetry which can thus be imitated. 

There are many passages of considerable vigour in F.S. D.’3 
“ Queen Elizabeth.” The writer seems, however, to have borrowed 
his historical views and bias generally, from Miss Agnes Strickland, a 
circumstance which does not say much for their accuracy. 

This ** Last Thane” is a revised edition of a drama published, we 
believe, in the year 1841. It bears the following dedication: ‘ To 
the beloved and reverend memory of Leigh Hunt (one of * The Salt 
of the Earth’) this tragedy, which once beguiled him of his tears, and 
gained the prize of his approval, is consecrated.” The “ Last Thane” 
is Waltheof, after whose death, according to Thierry, “there was not 
in England—of all those invested with honours and political functions 
—one single man born in the country who did not look upon the 
natives as enemies or brute-beasts.” There is probably some exag~ 
geration in this dictum, but undoubtedly the death of Waltheof may 
be said to make an era in English history. The author says: ‘ The 
character and dilemma of Waltheof have tempted the dramatist to 
aim at ‘the third and highest dramatic mode,’ defined by Frederick 
Schlegel in his ‘ History of Literature,’ ‘wherein out of misery and 
death we see a new life arisen, and behold the illumination of the 
internal man.’” We hardly see what connection this piece of German 
mysticism has to do with the death of a rude Saxon like Waltheof 
Nor can we say that—like the poet to whom the work was dedicated— 
these pages have beguiled us of tears, Still “The Last Thane” is a 
very graceful tragedy—more elegantly, however, than powerfully 
written. 








Handbook about our Domestic Pets : containing Descriptive Notices of 
Favourite Birds and other Animals; the Mode of Preserving them in Health, 
&c. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. pp. 88.)—A useful little hand-book 
for those who have pets. The preface seems to deplore, whilst it 
confesses, that the monkey is one of those “pets” which is out of 
fashion. Long may the mischievous little brutes remain so, say we. 
A word of advice to the ladies about the treatment of dogs is always 
seasonable. Ladies always kill their pets with kindness; they deli- 
berately poison them, if not with chicken and cream, at any rate with inor- 
dinate scraps. We once knew an excellent sportsman who kept his dogs 
as only a sportsman can, in the perfection of activity and vigour. <A lady 
neighbour used to be constantly pestering him with absurd upbraidings 
about the way in which he starved his dogs, and took every opportunity 
in her power to load the “ poor beasts ” with scraps. One day, to pacify 
her, he presented her with a handsome spaniel, which she received with 
profuse expressions of gratitude. Pointing to the river which flowed 
before them, he pointed out to her one of those dogskin bladders, which 
fishermen use to float their nets, and said, “There, ma’am ; that is the 
condition to which you will bring this dog in three years, if he lives s0 
long.” She was very angry and by no means convinced; but the predic- 
tion was exactly verified. Before three years were over the dog was dead 
—not of starvation. 
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A WOMAN'S VIEW OF WOMAN’S DUTY. 
Can’ Wrong be Right? a Tale. By Mrs. S. C, Hatz. London: 

Hurst and Blackett, 2 vols. pp. 303-298. 

N THE PRESENT DAY, when there is a tendency to make a 
science of everything, when even society is so treated, and the 

hrase * Social Science” is invented to accommodate the tenets of a 
school of pedagogues who — to teach us how to live, there is a 
spirit of inquiry very prevalent as to the springs and principles which 
lie hid at the root of, and which actuate, the dealings of men and 
women with each other. As some of the foremost of this school be- 
long to what is called ‘the weaker sex”—a term which these same 
teachers labour very hard to render inappropriate—it is not to be 
wondered at that the situation of woman towards man should have 
been among the most prominent of these matters of inquiry, The 
preachers of feminine independence maintain their doctrines with a 
frankness and an insistence which some may think masculine. There 
is, however, no mistaking their meaning. They proclaim (it may be a 
little too violently) that woman has been oppressed, and deprived of 
her natural rights. They declare that she never was inferior to man, 
and was never intended to occupy a subordinate position to him. They 
admit, indeed, that he has his rights as they have theirs; but they as 
unflinchingly maintain that there is no precedence in the matter, and 
that the one class of rights should be as religiously respected as the 
other. They say that hitherto men have made the laws, and have 
made them all in their own interest, and that this is very wrong, and 
should be forthwith amended. They claim for themselves an equal 
place, equal rights, equal everything. These doctrines are not 
whispered around tea-tables, or confined to the coteries of the 
boudoirs; they are proclaimed in the highways and in the public 
lecture-halls. Construing too strictly St. Paul’s prohibition against 
women speaking in the Church, they think they have a right to speak 
everywhere else, and exercise it with even more than feminine per- 
sistence. Could we get an insight into the future, we should not be 
surprised to find that one of the most prominent features whereby 
this age will be distinguished was that it was the age in which it was 
discovered that woman was oppressed. 

There is so much apparent reason in the complaints of these fair 
complainants (may we call them femalecontents?) mixed up with so 
much that is absurd and illogical, that it requires some little patience 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. As in most bad arguments, the 
premises are wrongly stated. No true man, no reasonable man, ever 
asserted that woman was inferior to man; but every true man main- 
tains, and every true woman admits, that she is subservient to him. It 
is out of this confusion of terms that much error has arisen. And 
let it be remembered that subserviency is not to be taken in the sense 
of liability to degrading service, menial service. Her subserviency 
to man is the fulfilment of purposes in aid of man, which render his 
nature complete ; it is the subserviency of the satellite to the planet. 
Without woman man could not be perfect, nor could the world 
be as it is without the aid of the moon. But the moon is not 
the equal with the earth ; she moves around it and perfects it, but she 
shines with a reflected light, and has no existence independent of it. 
Those who clamour for “ woman’s rights” will not admit this ; nor will 
they (and this is another terribly weak point in their armour) entirely 
contradict it. They will have ‘ equal rights” with man, but are loth to 
give up “‘woman’s privileges.” In some things, they will equal him whom 
they scorn to own for a master; but when there is anything disagree- 
able to be done, they do not disdain the shield of ‘‘ woman's weak- 
ness.” The strong-minded lady, who will tell you that women ought 
to be allowed to preach or go into Parliament, would never claim 
the right to be a sailor, or to fight battles. They will assume the 
attitude and the arguments of a man, and, when opposed, they appeal 
to your sense of gallantry, and ask you whether you would attack 
a weak woman? Surely this is unreasonable. If a woman will 
sae upon having a man’s rights, she must also take his responsi- 

ilities. 

Perhaps the very strongest argument that can possibly be adduced 
against these would-be reformers is that, without a single exception, 
the women who, by right of intellectual strength, have the best title 
to uphold the position of the sex, are against them. The women who 
have most distinguished themselves in the present day by their mental 
cultivation are none of them in theranks of the reformers. It would 
be invidious to specify any other names, but we need not go beyond 
this book which is before us for an instance of a woman who has 
proved that, in many of the higher mental functions, she is the equal 
of man, and who yet asserts and proclaims her own desire to be 
nothing else than subservient to him. This book is written, indeed, 
with little other aim, If we mistake not, the moral of the title was 
only secondary in the consideration of the author when she penned 
the work. Higher, far higher, than that is the lesson which is breathed 
im every page with a deep and pure womanly tenderness that a wife 
owes her obedience to her husband after her obedience to God. We 
Tead this in the incidents of the tale ; we read it in a hundred excur- 
sive reflections; we read it above all in that dedication to her hus- 
band, which is the key-note of the whole book: ‘I inscribe these 
Volumes (she wiites upon the forehead of her book) to the guide, the 
Counsellor, the unchanging affectionate friend, the devoted husband, 
who for five and thirty years has laboured for me and with me ; to 
whose care and judgment I owe whatever success I have achieved, and 
from whose exumple I have learned to value the dignity and happi- 





ness of work.” This lesson we find iterated again and again, and 
always with unmistakeable earnestness, 

I have no words to express the bitterness of my contempt for any woman who 
gives voice to her husband’s faults. It is her duty to woo him from them 
within the sacred sanctuary of home—to entreat, to reason with, to struggls 
against them heart and soul; but never to betray. Never—never put faith in 


woman who, having knelt at God’s altar, would go free of her bond, or abate- 


her duty to the head and heart of her existence. I tell you, Mary—Mary 
dearest, believe me—this new seeking of womanly independence among married 
women is an outrage against God and nature; it is one of the works of Anti- 
christ; it is what no Christian woman can dare to countenance. She can never 
remove the seal from the bond. Let her beware of signing it. If she find she 
cannot bend, let her not enter into the covenant ; but having entered, no human 
law can unbind—no word of man can unloose—what God has joined. Man was 
created to protect and cherish—woman loving to serve; there is no reasoning, 
no arguing, ‘‘ If you cherish, J will serve.” If the man forget his duty, Jet the 
woman be protected ; but, under ALL CIRCUMSTANCES, keep the bond inviolate. 
The one great poet, in a world of prose, has happily expressed the nature of this 
holy union— 

As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 

Though she leads him, still she follows— 

Useless one without the other. 
LONGFELLOW. 

Marriage, in my eyes, is no more a civil contract than Baptism, or the most. 
holy Sacrament of Our Lord: it is in every sense of the word sAcRED, only to 
be dissolved by death—7f by that! 

Perhaps, in a critical mood, we should not be disposed to let pass 
unchallenged the description of Professor Longfellow as “the one 
great poet in a world of prose,” and as for the “* if by that,” it refers 
to a matter to which we shall soon find it necessary to refer; for the 
present we cannot sufliciently admire the noble, womanly abnegation 
of self which the spirit even more than the words seem to convey. 
Elsewhere she tells us that ‘‘a married woman had better be born 
dumb than establish confidential communication with any living being 
on the subject of her husband’s faults or failings;” though, to be 
sure, she sets this off, in true woman’s fashion, with a little sauce for 
the gander, and tells us that ‘*a man who condescends to impart his 
domestic trials and grumble at his wife, is not a man, but a valueless, 
pitiful item.” 

In judging of the plot of this story, the reader will do well to bear 
in mind the old argument which has been fought over so many times 
as to the exact quantity of probability necessary in a work of art. 
Some works are transcripts of everyday life, minute, exact as photo 
graphs. Others are founded upon contemporary or historic fact,, 
upon which the fancy of the writer embroiders a delicate tracery of 
fiction, Others, again, are composed of materials purely fictitious. 
Yet all belong to the realm of art. No one supposes that 
Turner's gorgeous pictures, of the later style, are transcripts of 
nature. Shelley’s poem of the “Sensitive Plant” is not a descrip~ 
tion of anything which really took place. An artist may be even 
careless of details, if the great purpose of his work be honestly worked 
out. We shall not complain of Mrs. Hall that she has married her 
heroine to her hero under circumstances which would set defiance ta 
the laws of the land; nor yet that she has sent her into the 
‘‘ reporters’ gallery” of the House of Commons dressed in the garb of 
a boy. No doubt she does not need to be told that a couple cannot 
be married in church without a marriage licence or the publication of 
banns, and that these forms require time. She has simply neglected 
this detail in painting her picture, and the omission detracts in no 
respect from the interest with which we view it. ‘The great incidents 
of the book, the marriage itself, and the voluntary desertion of her 
husband by a wife who loved her husband in order to secure his hap- 
piness, by allowing him to marry and live with another woman whom he 
loved, are sacrifices so vast and so unusual that we are not surprised 
to hear them denounced as “ improbable.” Improbable no doubt they 
are ; but are they impossible? Who shall measure the heighth or the 
depth of woman’s unselfish, self-sacrificing love? * It is impossible,” 
one will cry; ‘I never could have acted so.” But is it therefore 
impossible? We have known instances of heroic self-sacrifice as great 
in degree, though different in kind from that of Mildred Harvey, and 
we must profess that we are unable to decide. ; 

It is impossible to close our verdict upon this book, without taking 
some notice of a subject which is brought very prominently forward 
throughout,—we refer to the subject of Spiritualism. As this is the 
first work of art, (as far as we are aware of) in which that topic has 
been handled, it is all the more necessary that it should be understood 
that this book contains a very distinct profession of a belief in Spiritu- 
alism, that it is evidently written in an earnest and solemn conviction 
of the truth of spiritualism, and with an intention of leading others to 
believe that there is a great comfort and delight in entertaining such 
a belief. When Mildred deserts her husband she relates— 

I was so spiritually blind, that I dared to think that, as a reward for my 
sacrifice, I might be appointed his guardian angel, deputed to watch over his 
happiness. I believed there were unseen links between the mundane world and 
the world of spirits, and that they were drawn together by the unconscious 
change of most subtle sympathies. When I closed my eyes I saw innumerable 
forms floating around me—wingless creatures, thousand-hued, passing to and 
fro through the barred window, out into the thin twilight air and back again ; 
some crowned with jewels, others with light radiating from themselves; others 
with what I knew were flowers—but oh! how unlike even the fairest flowers of 
earth—gorgeous, yet harmonious; up-springing, and yet entwining; marvel- 
lous to think of—palm-leaves of silver, and pomegranates of gold; and again 
human forms, outlined in prismatic colours—the features such as we believe 
angels have in Paradise—perfected humanity——these would be my companions. 
I held my arms towards them imploringly. Ab, if they would but take me with 
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them! But there was no indication of compliance,—a faint rustling—the soft 
perfume of roses—a haze through which a face eloquent of compassion would 
look down—then fade—fade—fade away !—that was all! 





“T felt 
How I 
prayed that they might be rendered visible! I did so long for a sign 
of what I faithfully believed.” Again, in the churchyard,—‘ Visions 
of those I had loved and lost passed before me; they knew me; to 
them I was not masked; Iwas strengthened and reassured by their 
presence and the blessing of their tender hands on my brow.” Here 
again is a still more precise profession of faith. 


In describing her visit to her father’s grave she says: 
conscious that the spirits of those I thought of were with me. 
! 





I never could comprehend the selfish desire that those we have loved should 


t 

put off immortality, and—forsaking the companionship of angels and the 
effulgence of the presence of the Triune God—return to us, to be again of the 
earth, earthy; encumbered by the cares and pains that are inseparable from 
those who wait outside the portals of the ‘‘ Hereafter.” I never could compre- 
hend that at any time; but since it has pleased God in His mercy to extend my 
belief to the knowledge that the more holy, and charitable. and righteous, I 
become, the nearer are those spirits (united to me still, though before me in the 
heavens) permitted to approach me, freighted, like the angels we read of in the 
Sacred Book of our salvation, with comfort and suggestion, and a heavenly 
watchfulness, that transmutes the dust of time into the gold of immortality 
since this conviction has been afforded, and I believe in the ‘‘ cloud of witnesses,” 
and know that my dear ones are near me as surely as I know that the stars sur- 
round the earth during the day time, though I see them not—since then, my 
darling Mary, I have so prayed to be rendered worthy, working by faith, of the 
companionship of the glorious hierarchy, and the still more glorious presence of 
Him who comforteth—since then, never once have I wished the dear departed 
ones back in the flesh with me! No, no; Iam never alone, never lonely. You 
often say—*‘ I endure my solitude so well.” 

My darling, you have not yet realised what it is to feel that spirits of the just 
are perpetually around you, chastening, comforting, counselling—though 
unseen, except to the eyes of faith ! 

There, do not smile. Have you never heretofore been called on to believe what 
you do not understand ? 





We have no intention of reopening here the argument about the 
reality of Spiritual manifestations, nor is this a fitting opportunity for 
doing so. What we have here are speculations and opinions, and we 
believe that Mrs. Hall has a sincere and perfect faith in what she pro- 
fesses. When we have to deal with concrete facts (as, for instance, with 
the tricks of Mr. Foster) we know where we are; but when a lady tells 
us that she believes in Spiritualism, and that it is a great comfort to 
do so, we make our bow and are silent. We have heard a wise and 
good man say that he would not disturb the belief of a fallacy in a 
young and tender heart which (he knew) derived great comfort from 
its faith. ‘I dare not do it,” he said, “I should tear it into pieces 
were I to do so, and I am afraid I have nothing much better to plant 
in the place.” 

Of the whole work we pronounce that it has defects as a work of 
art, judged by the strict rules of criticism; but that it presents a 
noble and elevating picture of woman's duty ; that it proceeds from a 
mind eminently womanly and eminently pure, and that it is impossible 
to rise from its perusal without feeling our respect for its writer 
deepened and enlarged. 


Sermons preached in Cheltenham College Chapel. By Grorcre Butter, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of Cheltenham College ; late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Cambridge and London: Maemillan and Co. 1862. 
pp. 404.)—The recent changes at Cheltenham College—changes, too, 
more or less mixed up with the theological training of that establishment, 
make the publication of Mr. Butler’s sermons unusually interesting at 
the present time. The author explains in his preface, that “ holding an 
office in Cheltenham College which excludes me from other ministerial 
work and lays upon me no ministerial duties, I have from time to time 
been permitted, by the kindness of the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, Theological 
Tutor and Chaplain to the College, to occupy his pulpit. To him my 
best acknowledgments are due, both for the confidence he has reposed in 
me, and for the privilege, which I have always valued most highly, 
and without which I should not have remained so long in my present 
position, of addressing the boys, amongst whom my life is spent, on sub- 
jects of more enduring interest than those which form the basis of our 
studies.” From these words it may be concluded that Mr. Butler sym- 
pathised with the position of the late Principal of Cheltenham College, who 
was, we believe, like himself, to a great extent excluded from addressing 
the boys of his school in the pulpit; and that he approves of the recent 
changes which have been made in the school. The prevailing tone of the 
sermons before us is excellent, and we find few or no traces in them of 
that ultra-Evangelicalism which some persons have charged against the 
theological teaching of Cheltenham College. ‘The sermons on “ Christian 
Earnestness” and ‘Christian Manliness” are, we think, just what 
addresses to schoolboys should be. 

The Wild Sports of India: with Detailed Instructions for the Sportsman ; 
to which are added Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the 
Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. By Major Henry SHAKESPEAR, 
late Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. Second Edition, much en- 
larged, with portrait of the Author. (Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 365. 
1862.)— Much useful information as well as pleasant reading, has been 
embodied in this the second edition of Major Shakespear's “ Wild Sports 
of India.” In fact now “ Wild Sports” is a complete guide to the Indian 
sportsman, as the author has followed the advice of his friends who 
urged him “to give in minute detail every information, al initio, which 
may be useful to the sportsman going out to India, both for his health, 
his comfort, and for his safety.” Nor have these additions in any way 
diminished the attractiveness of the book, while they have greatly 
increased its real value. Moving accidents by flood and field, 
and hair-breadth imminent escapes from the deadly foes of the 
jungle, are to be found in nearly every page, and each story is told with a 
vividness and simplicity which makes it most agreeable reading. A great 
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deal of very useful information, too, is given as to the various breeds of 
horses used in India; and the supplementary chapter on light irregular 
eavalry will be read with much interest by civilians as well as military, 
On the whole, we do not know any book that we can more heartily re. 
commend to the notice of young men going to India, whether they belong 
to the civil or military services, than this second edition of *‘ Wild Sports,” 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts; or, the Opinions and Maxims of His 
Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 
pp. 133.)—This neat little volume is filled with choice passages selected 
from the published speeches of the late Prince Consort. Most of these 
aphorisms are excellent, and none are objectionable. As asafe book to put 
into the hands of the young, and as an agreeable memorial of His Royal 
Highness, it may be recommended. 

Number One, or the Way of the World: to which is Appended a Colonial 
Directory. By Frank Foster. : (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 332,.)— 
We have met with strange literary curiosities, but never anything much 
stranger than this. It reminds us indeed of that ingenious specimen of 
the mermaid which a Chinaman manufactured for a museum—the head 
and body of a monkey sewed on to the tail of a fish. Mr, Foster having 
written an autobiography, characterised by little else than an astonishing 
self-sufficiency, and an unconscious, but inordinate love of common-place, 
tacks it on to a Colonial directory. The reason for this is explained in an 
advertisement pasted within the covers of the volume, that “ the author— 
through the success of the work referred to on the second page of this 
volume—having established the fact that the utility of a work of reference 
is not lessened by a literary alliance, has effected a similar union with 
the present octavo edition of his recent publication—chiefly designed for 
hotels, reading-rooms, and public institutions.” We have often heard of 
a “nice book for a rainy day,” but never quite realised it before. This 
must be the beau ideal of such a work—an autobiography and a directory 
combined. 

We have also received: A Second Edition of Sonnets, by the Rev. Charles 
Strong. (Walton and Maberly.) ——/andbook: of Economic Literature; being a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of the Twickenham Economic Museuni ; or, 
Repertory of Useful Knowledge for Everyday Life. Part I.: Domestic and Sanitary 
Economy. (Printed for T. Twining, Esq.)—— The Shepherd's Daughter. By 
the Author of “The Gipsey Girl.” (Glasgow: Thos. Murray and Son.) 
His Memory Blessed. Memorial Lines for Prince Albert. By Robert 
Fletcher. (Printed for private circulation.) —— The Hydropathic Medley : a 
Selection from the Album of the Glenburn Hydropathic Establishment, Rothesay. 
Edited by N. B. (Glasgow: Porteus and Bishop.) ——Reply to a Critique in 
the “ Saturday Review” on the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By M. P. W. 
Bolton. (Chapman and Hall.)——Our Iron Navy: Suggestions for its Re- 
construction. By Capt. Algernon de Horsey, R.N. (James Ridgway.) 
nae LAF Business and How to Do It. By the Rev. Scott F. Surtees. 
(Hatchard and Co.)——-T%e Quiver. Vol. I. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
——How to Double the Value of the Great Exhibition. By a Non-Exhibitor. 
(Effingham Wilson.) 


x 





THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

NE OF THE LIVELIEST, though by no means most valuable; 
VU articles in the April number of the Quarterly Review is that on Mr. 
Thornbury’s “ Life of Turner.” We say the article in question is not 
amongst the most valuable because it seems almost a pity that so much 
labour should have been expended in showing up the innumer- 
able shortcomings of this book. The Quarterly reviewer takes Mr. 
Thornbury’s dates and proves that they contradict one another in nearly 
every half dozen pages of his work ; that time after time he puts state- 
ments apropos of Turner into the mouths of persons mentioned in his 
biography, whieh never had existence save in his own imagination; and 
that in order to exalt Turner he bespatters with abuse many of the per- 
sons with whom the painter came into contact. The flighty, verbose, 
exaggerated style of the biography is castigated not less than that 
“ spongy tumidity ” by which “the materials which might properly have 
filled something less than 200 duodecimo pages are swelled out to 850 
pages octavo.” Finally, the Quarterly Review—whose experience in such 
matters must be allowed to be considerable—pronounces the said “ Life of 
Turner ” to be “simply the most deplorable piece of book-making” that has 
ever fallen in its way. Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, lately noticed in these 
columns, supplies the materials for an interesting paper, and not the less so 
from the known connection of the noble biographer with the Quarterly Le- 
view. We noticed some few weeks ago in the Critic, that Heber’s lines, 
in which.is versified the popular belief that Pitt died with the exclamation, 
“Oh, my country !” upon his lips, were literally true. Lord Macaulay, 
it will be remembered, ridiculed the tradition, and dismissed it as ‘a 
fable.” Nevertheless, Earl Stanhope’s uncle, who stood by Pitt’s death- 
bed, testifies to the literal truth of the popular account. The following 
correction, from the Quarterly Review, is a very interesting one: “ Pitt's 
last exclamation, ‘Oh, my country! HowlI leave my country,’ is printed 
in the work before us, ‘how I love my country! Bat we understand 
that, since the publication of his work, Lord Stanhope has discovered an 
earlier copy from the blotted and blurred MS. in which ‘leave’ and not 
‘Jove’ is the reading. As far as internal evidence goes, there cannot be 
adoubt. The one is slightly melodramatic, and by no means natural in 
a man who carried the repression of feeling to an excess; the other sums 
up with eloquent conciseness the circumstances which cast a gloom 
deeper than the gloom of death over the dying statesman’s thoughts. 

“The Training of the Clergy ” is an admirable essay, earnest, bold, and, 
for the most part, thoroughly practical. ‘The theme appears to have been 
suggested to the writer by the complaint of more than one of the 
Bishops that so many of the cleverest of the young men in our Univer- 
sities nowadays shrink from the taking holy orders. The reviewer 
makes no special allusion to the practice of confession and fasting as 
encouraged, if not insisted upon by the authorities of St. Nicholas 
Middle Class Schools—a practice approved by the Guardian newspaper, 
and which has led to an interesting correspondence between the Bishop 
of Rochester and the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, both of whom, we need 
hardly say, disapprove of this ominous innovation into our public 
schools. The writer in the Quarterly, after admitting, as every one ac- 
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quainted with the matter will, that there must always 
less amount of vice in every public school, adds: 





reater or 


These evils are not to be encountered by that rough and potent instrument 
of spiritu al control, which seems to lie sq ready for our hands in the magazines 
of Romanism. It is not to be met or eradicated by the Romish Confessional. 
We well know how good and earnest minds, under the sense of a gigantic evil, 
and with the feebleness of their existing resources, may be tempted to recur to 
this. How well it seems to facilitate the process, and secure the object! But 
no remedy for evil, which susp2nds the primary laws of our moral nature, can 
be ultimately safe. Itis not the outcry of a mob, or the jealous prejudices of 
Englishmen, or the bigoted self-will—if so you choose to call it—of an extrava- 
gant Protestantism, which raises the protest against introducing into a public 
school the system of the Romish Confessional. It is common sense, true know- 
ledge of the human mind, high views of the scope of education, the warning of 
God Himself, that bids us beware of any system which breaks down the barriers 
of reserve that God has Himself interposed between man and man—any system 
which enslaves the boy to the teacher, instead of freeing the boy from himself, 
and raising him to a level with his teacher; any system which enfeebles and at 
last paralyses that self-reliance and self-exertion which it is end of 
education to develope; any system which can only be maintained by its neces- 
sarv bribe of a conscience-searing licence of absolution, and which will infallibly 
result in a general corruption and degradation of the whole morality of Society. 
God forbid that the Romish Confessional should ever be introduced into any of 
our public schools ! 

Another suggestion, but, we fear, an utterly impracticable one, is also 
mooted by the Reviewer : 

But all this requires time. It requires habits of social intercourse between 
the Tutor and the Undergraduate very different from those which prevail at 
present ; and it requires more hands. If, conjoined with the regular instruction 
in the lecture-room, it is to be devolved on the few Tutors who are selected in 
each College from the body of the fellows, they must be unequal to the task, 
Their time is already absorbed, if they devote themselves conscientiously to 
their labours, in general iustruction. I’ere it possible to bring together the whole 
society of the I’ellows—to engage them all in the work of education, as in a work 
of Christian love—to divide the provinces of instruction among them al!—to 
interest them all not only in the whole body of students, but more particularly 
in those who are destined for Holy Orders, and who might be more especially 
distributed among them, and to inspire them all with the spirit of unity and 
concord among themselves, and of loving, fatherly, Christian affection to the 
young intrusted to them, the work would be done, Against the possibility of 
all this there stand the formal, conventional traditions of university etiquette— 
the inadequate payments for tuition—and in many cases the smallness of the 
Fellowships, which cannot insure the devotion of a life, or even of early years, 
to the duties of instruction—the youthfulness of the tutors, and therefore their 
own imperfect realisation of the duties of the Christian teacher and the Christian 
ninistry-—the difficulty in selecting for Fellowships men adapted for the work 
of education—difliculties which have now been enhanced by making those 
Fellowships almost exclusively prizes for competitive examination—the diffi- 
culty (may we not say the impossibility 7) of holding together any body of 
Fellows in that unity, and concord, and earnest interest in Christian education, 
which must be the primary and essential condition of all such organization. 
We have also in the present number of the Quarterly, a very learned 
gossipping article on “ Dorset,” and an excellent paper on Hymnology. 
We may add that we regret to see that the combat between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac is interpreted by the Quarterly Review as making 
greatly in favour of the monstrous congeries of forts at Spithead, upon 
which the Government has already-wa sted so much national money, and 
upon which it was prepared to waste twenty times as much more, had 
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The Tongue and its Training ; or, Practical Rules for Public Speakers. 
With Remarks on Teaching and acquiring a proper Mode of Reading 
aloud, and the Artof effectively addressing Public Assemblies. By 
W.R. Gray. London: William Kent and Co, 1862. pp. 

it THESE DAYS, when arts and sciences are so frequently esti- 

mated according to the amount of pelf which they wil! enable their 
possessors to acquire, it ought to be needless to point out that * the art 
of effectively addressing assemblies” is pecuniarily a most valuable one. 

It is an art, too, which is within the reach of most persons. True, 

every person cannot become afgreat orator; for undoubtedly nascitur 

non fit is as true of the great orator as of the poet. But as it is not 
granted, ** mediocribus esse poetis;” so, on the other hand, any one 
will gain by being even a mediocre orator. In other words, any 
approach towards the power of expressing oneself aptly and intelligibly 
18 desirable, and this power may be readily acquired by nearly 
every person. The eleven chapters into which the little work 
before us is divided, comprehend most things that can be said upon 
the art of oratory in a simple and concise form. ‘The author very 
strongly insists upon the fact that, of the multitude of persons who 
are to be met with in the world who cannot articulate distinctly, not 
one in a hundred is prevented from doing so by any natural defect of 
the voice. Several very useful hints are given as to the management 
of the voice, both in speaking and reading ; and illustrations of various 
oratorical gestures are added. Gesture and correct articulation are 
after all acquired without difficulty by most persons; to have ideas, 
or rather the power of collecting and interpreting ideas readily and 
logically must be the chief aim of the would-be orator; and this, the 

Most Important part of an oratorical training, is but slightly glanced 

at in the pages before us. We think this training should commence 

at school. A boy should read aloud to his teacher a passage from 
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Somehistorical work or collection of speeches, and then, closing the book, 
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not the House of Commons, in an unwonted fit of common sense, for- 
bidden, or at least postponed it. 

Mr. De Cresseron’s “ Souvenir of Chapelizod ” is continued in the April 
number of the Dublin University May We must confess we do not 
care much for weekly or monthiy instalments of novels, but such portions 
of Mr. De Cresseron’s novel as we have read are full of faney and spirit 
and bring back to m¢ ‘harles Lever. 
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“Literary and Art Life in London ” is a very attractive heading, but the 
miante he no Widens acme ie ? oneaten of 6% nailed re8 : 
contents by no means come up to the promise of the heading, being little 
more than a weak and jejune review of Colburn Mayne’s “ Which does 


She Love?” ‘Mildrington the Barrister; a Romance of Two Syrens ” 
(sic), contains some light and amusing reading. “ Leinster Folk-Lore ” is 
an excellent paper. i 
Phe New Quarterly Review for April contains four leading essays: two 
of which are severally devoted to reviews of extremely worthless books 
viz., “ The Wits and Beaux of Society,” and Mr. Thornbury’s “ Life of 
Turner.” The se books are, in journalistic parlance, “let down lightly ;” 
the editor reserving all his thunders for Mr. Madden’s “ Turkish Empire.” 
We shall only quote the first two lines of the latter review: “The foolish 
old fanatic, has written this absurd book, introduces himself to his 
readers in the following pompous strain.” The next sentence but one is 
in the same strain of amenity. ‘He [Mr. Madden] has yet to learn that 
locomotion alone is no guarantee of real knowledge; that much observa- 
tion only addles a shallow understanding ; and that many a man who has 
never stirred out of his native village, may, by careful and judicious 
study, put to shame the ostentatious dogmatism of men whose minds have 
been stretched by travel beyond what they are able to bear.” Itisa pity 
that the writer of this article, who seems well acquainted with the history 
and prospects of Turkey, should not have employed less forcible language. 
an Wag cor + a of - Quarter,” more especially that of 
rerman literature, is well done, and will serve as a fair guide to reade 

who may be puzzled as to their bearings in the labyrinth of buck wath 
: . a 7 _ - = . 

have appeared from January to April. 

The Lclectic Review for April contains the following quaint notice: 
“ In consequence of the severe pressure of domestic duties connected with 
the removal of his pastorate, the editor has been compelled this month to 
curtail by a sheet the size of this number. An additional sheet will be 
given with the May number.” We think for editor we might almost read, 
‘editor and sole contributor;” at least, if style may be rusted, one 
brain is principally responsible for the pages before us. 

The April number of the /vclesiologist contains a very interesting sketch 
of the Medizeval Court at the Great Exhibition. The Ecclesiological Society 
it will be remembered, applied some time ago for a space in Class 30 of the 
Great Exhibition, for the works of architects and artists friendly to the 
Society, and “ willing to join it in a united representation of its phase of 
art.” ‘The Society had their wish granted, and soon after were invited to 
take the control of the whole medieval department within the class, 
and toarrangea Mediwval Court.” This invitation the Society has accepted, 
and in the present number of the Ecclesiologiet we have a short but graphic 
sketch of the prospects of the Medieval Court in the Exhibition. The 
Ecclesiologist farther contains an extremely interesting paper on the history 
of Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. G. Butterworth. 

We have also received : Meliora. 
The Church of th Pe yple.—— The Ass 
Jnastitute of Actu wries, 
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give the substance of what he has read, so far as he can recollect- 
Two or three years of such practice, would be of enormous 
value to any aspirant for forensic or senatorial honours. This, too, 
with the power of reading and articulating distinctly, would be 
enough for the school-boy. Most of the systems of after training which 
have been suggested by various authorities, seem well calculated to 
make the future orator somewhat of'a bore to his frie’: and acquain- 
tances. Lord Brougham, in his letter to Mr. Zace, v Macaulay, 
on oratory, advised that young Macaulay should talk” as much as 
possible on all oceasions. This is a somewhat delicate era in the 
orator’s training, and he may very easily thus degenerate into a bore, 
and though we do not now-a-days seize our bore by the throat—as 
Sir Philip Francis did his—we get out of his way it we possibly can. 

We recommend the little work before us, as being brief, practical, 
and suggestive. 

TE HAVE HEARD SOME CURIOUS RUMOURS as to a novel 
\ mode of examination lately instituted, or at least sanctioned, by the 
College of Preceptors, which seems to us to call for some notice, as several 
complaints have reached us respecting the matter. ‘Lhis new species of 
examination is, in our opinion, a very undesirable extension of the 
proctorial method, under which it is classed. Until very lately, we 
believe, whenever the College examined a school in the country, it sent 
down areliable person to take charge of the examination papers, to give 
such explanations touching them as might be necessary, and, above all, to 
guard against the boys under examination copying from one another or 
receiving aid from any of their masters. Under this system the exami- 
nations of the College of Preceptors were really valuable, as the papers 
were for the most part set by thoroughly competent persons. For 
some reason or other, which we need not at present analyse too 
closely, a new method has been opted which tends altogether to 
vitiate the examinations in question. Any schoolmaster who desires 
that his may be examined by the College is authorised to 
apply to the secretary in London. Sealed examination papers 
are forwarded to the applicant, who is further authorised to call in as 
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Froctor any friend or acquaintance residing in the neighbourhood. A 
more fatal concession we cannot imagine. It is absolutely necessary to 
the integrity of all such examinations that the Proctor should be 
altogether independent of the schoolmaster whose boys are examined. 
To place the former at the beck and call of the latter—who is also the 
sole voucher for the respectability of the person called in to preside at 
the examination—is to make the whole affair a perfect farce. A school- 
master is but a man after all. The success, or even existence, of his 
school may depend on his making a good figure in these examinations, 
and, at any rate, a fearful temptation is thrown in his way. In other 
respects, too, the system is an extremely unfair one; and, if continued, 
we recommend a new motto, that of “ Non omnibus dormimus,” to the 
notice of the College of Preceptors. Schoolboys in and about London are 
actually examined in the rooms of the College, where no kind friend of 
their master or masters is allowed to aid in the work. The 
metropolitan schoolmasters have surely as much right to enjoy 
the strange privilege we have been speaking of as their country compeers. 
We have spoken out thus roundly because we believe that the College of 
Preceptors has really done considerable good to the cause of education in 
this country. It undoubtedly led the way in inaugurating the system of 
middle-class examinations since adopted by the two Universities. The 
examinations, too, of the London Corporation in question have hitherto 
been very well conducted. The papers have been, for the most part, 
skilfully set, and we never heard a whisper against the strict impartiality 
of any of the Examiners or Proctors employed. We trust we have only 
to bring the grievous license we have mentioned before the notice of the 
Council of the College to insure its instant abolition. If it be not at once 
abolished, we have only to say that an examination by the College of 
Preceptors will henceforth be a mere nominis umbra, and the certificates 
of that body not worth the paper on whick they are written. We under- 
stand, further, that steps are being taken to draw the attention of the 
Medical Council to these quasi-proctorial examinations. That Council, 
it will be recollected, has agreed to recognise the College of Preceptors as 
qualified to give certificates for the preliminary literary examinations 
now required from all persons desirous of entering the medical pro- 
fession. 

Haileybury College, in which so many of the civil servants of India 
have been trained, is to be converted into a public school for the Home 
and Eastern Counties, to be under the control of a council, consisting of 
the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P.; Sir M. Farquhar, Bart., M.P.; 
Mr. Hanbury, M.P. ; Mr. Abel Smith, M.P.; the Dean. of Manchester, 
Archdeacon Granf, the Hon. and Rev. G. Hastings, the Hon. and Rev. 
L. Barrington, Mr. C. J. Dimsdale, and other gentlemen. The Bishop 
of Rochester has accepted the office of Visitor. The council have elected 
as the head master, the Rev. Arthur Gray Butler, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and assistant master of Rugby School. Mr. Butler 
graduated in 1853, when he took a first-class in classics, and was Ireland 
scholar. It is proposed to open the school in the ensuing autumn. 

Cambridge.—The Arabic Professor has given notice that he intends to 
commence his lectures on Tuesday, the 29th inst., and to continue them 
on Tuesdays and Fridays during the term. Subjects: Arabic, 10 a.m., 
the “ Moallakah” of Zohair ; the Koran. Syriac, 11 a.m., the New Tes- 
tament; Cureton’s “ Spicilegium Syriacum.” 

The Professor of Modern History will not lecture till the Michaelmas 
Term, when he will deliver a course of lectures on the History of North 
America, 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


‘T. JAMES’S HALL.— For some reason, not publicly stated, a con- 
\) siderable change was made in the quartet band on Monday—a change 
not for the better. This expression, however, is not intended to convey 
an idea of disqualification on the part of the strangers who sustained the 
second violin and viola positions. Probably if heard again we might 
reconcile MM. Wiener and Baetens to our taste, and pronounce them 
equal to MM. Ries and Webb. Haydn's quartet in C major, selected to 
open the 82nd Concert, is not a severe test to try real talent by. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its second movement in the key of the dominant 
and the winged variations introduced, on which the composer rides “ full 
royally,” much to the delight of every listener acquainted with the 
theme, and who can, moreover, trace the aérial flights of Joseph Haydn in 
Op. 78. Upon coming back to terra firma, Herr Joachim had the misfor- 
tune to part asunder his first string, and, as several minutes elapsed before 
he got right, the interest in the quartet cooled down to a low 
degree of temperature. Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique for pianoforte 
alone, with Mr. Charles Hallé as its exponent, fully atoned for the com- 
parative ineffectualities of the leading item in the programme. The 
sonata in C minor, though not the greatest or most strikingly original of 
Beethoven’s compositions of a kindred class, is, nevertheless, full of those 
qualities that indicate a genius of the highest order. Beautiful thoughts 
are imprinted in every page, and these are developed in such a diversity 
of forms, and with so many appropriate tints of colour, that they possess 
an unfailing charm. The Kreutzer sonata for pianoforte and violin ranks 
among the grandest productions of the kind extant. With two such 
executants as Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim, no question need 
be raised about the fidelity of reading or the perfection of performance 
throughout. The world might be searched in vain for a worthier 
pair to expound the great ‘‘ tone poet” of all time. Never was applause 
better deserved than that which greeted these accomplished artistes at 
the conclusion of their labours. Herr Joachim received also a summons 
to the orchestra for his wondrous unravelment of J. S. Bach’s chaconne 
in D minor. Little as we have to say about the singing, in that little 
must be included a notice of the decided success of Mr. Santley, especially 
in the romance from the “ Lily of Killarney, * A lowly peasant girl.” 
a a conducted, and the Hall, though not crowded, was comfort- 
ablv full. 

Crrstat Patace.—By far the greatest number of visitors to Sydenham 
on any single day during the present year attended on the 18th inst. 
No less than 41,121 persons passed through the various turnstiles in the 





course of a few hours. It so happened that the Good Friday of is¢2 
proved an unusually genial one. Admission to the palace was obtainable 
for a shilling, and no one taking the trouble to read the programme of 
entertainments can come to any other conclusion than that plenty was 
provided for the money. Probably many thousands went expressly ty 
hear Mr. Sims Reeves sing ‘Comfort ye,” &c.; and it is more than 
likely that a large majority who made the pilgrimage merely to gratify a 
desire to wait upon the renowned tenor were doomed to penance and dis. 
appointment, for so dense was the mass in proximity to the orchestra that 
few comparatively of the forty thousand could catch little else but occa. 
sional snatches of what the singer was discoursing about. Vexatious ag 
this probably was to many, nothing occurred to mar the orderly behaviour 
of the great assembly until by excess of pressure ‘creaking timbers 
began to sever.” Screams and confusion followed as a matter of course; 
but Mr. Reeves went on singing unappalled by either. His confidence 
had much to do towards toning down the alarm and preventing a 
catastrophe. Handel’s lovely air from ‘“ Redemption,” familiarly known 
as ‘Lord remember David,” though given with exquisite grace anj 
tenderness, produced less effect than the more declamatory one from 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” wherein the enemy declares his intent to “ pursue and 
overtake.” Mme. Rudersdorffand Mr. Weiss were scarcely less honoured 
than Mr. Reeves. The chiefair in “ Samson,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” 
was applauded to the echo; but Mme. Rudersdorff wisely declined singing 
it a second time. During that portion of the day set apart for sacred 
music several minor choral compositions were introduced, in which the 
company were permitted to take part. Among these the “ Hundredth 
Psalm” and Haydn’s “ Evening Hymn” are noteworthy for solemnity and 
effectiveness. ‘God save the Queen” was also given—the last with 
force and fire enough to bring down the walls of any recusant Jericho. 
On Saturday nearly 3000 persons attended the classical performances in 
the afternoon. Herr Joachim played a “ Scena Cantate” by Spohr anda 
romance in F by Beethoven (Op. 50). Mr. Manns selected Beethoven's 
sinfonia in A (No. 7) and Auber'’s overture to “ Le Cheval de Bronze” for 
his orchestral pieces. Miss Camilla Chipp and Miss Armstrong were thie 
vocalists ; Donizetti, Mozart, and Verdi the authors of their songs. 

The West London Madrigal Society inaugurated their projected series 
of concerts on Tuesday evening, at the Hanover-square Rooms. (ua 
Wednesday M. Sainton’s fourth and last soirée for the present season, 
took place. Mme. Gordon’s concert at the Whittington Club, on the same 
evening, is spoken of as being satisfactory to all concerned in it. At the 
Royal Italian Opera “Guglielmo Tell ” and “ La Favorita” have been the 
stock pieces. ‘The Directors of the Crystal Palace having resolved to 
change their tactics a little for the Easter week, the usual Saturday concert 
will (this day) consist of a drawing-room entertainment, in which Mr. 
Henry Drayton takes a very prominent position. 

Miss Birch, for many years the leading soprano in this metropolis, but 
now aresident at Reading, gave an impulse on Tuesday morning to the 
musical sensibilities of Berkshire, by what may be called—without ridi- 
cule—a cabinet performance of “ Messiah ;” that is to say, by gathering 
together a small but very effective band of vocal and instrumental execu- 
tants, with Dr. Elvey at the head thereof, to sing and play the “sacred” 
oratorio after the fashion that Handel himself set, eschewing utterly the 
fripperies and innovations of modern times. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Lawler. In 
the evening a miscellaneous concert took place. Judging from the atten- 
dance on both occasions, we infer that these introductory steps will not 
be barren of good results both as regards the concert giver, and the public 
with whom she is immediately connected. 

Vocat Assocration.—When this association started into musical 
existence about six years ago, it was received with considerable favour ; 
its popularity grew with each returning concert. Part-singing was a 
want, numbers of youthful vocalists flocked to the trumpet-call of tle 
executive, and much benefit to the musical art has accrued from the 
course of exercises adopted. But the programme of Wednesday evening 
must have cost the orthodox founders a little blinking before its purport 
could be fully made out, for it contained a strange admixture of French 
air, German song, Italian cavatina, &c., but little suited to the occasion 
or the singer. Meyerbeer’s Paternoster, sung by the choir, was a very 
creditable performance; so also a madrigal by Converso, “When all 
alone.” Mendelssohn’s hymn, “ Hear my prayer,” has been better given 
by the same chorus. It was alike devoid of the life of a real suppliant, 
and the fervour of a devout petitioner. Mlle. Marie Cruvelli, announced 
for some days past to appear on this occasion, was prevented by severe 
indisposition. Fraulein Auguste Melhorne, a lady of some Continental 
repute, deputized, and sung Mozart’s aria, “ Dove sono,” and Schubert s 
songs, “Gretchen am Spinnrade” and “ Barcarole” with considerable 
energy, though not in a very finished style. Miss Constance Rodeo, 
a débutante possessing a beautiful soprano voice, gave evidence 
of many highly desirable qualities as a balladist, especially 1 
“Waters of Eli.” Miss Messent, Miss Hiles, Miss Chippertield, 
and Herr Formes had no reason to be dissatisfied with the manner 12 
which their various efforts were received ; the German basso gave & 
second version of a “Sheltered Vale,” although the time was deeply 
mortgaged by three and twenty claimants upon it. M. Joseph Heine, 4 
young violinist, played Ernst’s solo “ Il Pirata” with a precision and bril- 
liancy not a little to be wondered at when to the executant “both sul 
and moon are dark.” At the close of this trying task the accomplished 
youth was led to the orchestra to bow acknowledgments. We must nd 
omit mention of Kalkbrenner’s duet in D minor for two pianofortes, 
played by Miss Eleanor Ward and Mr. Benedict; nor of the exertions 
made by the latter for the well-going of the third concert of the season. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Mow. ......St. James’s Hall. Monday Popular. 8. 
TvES.......St. James's Hall. Musical Union. 2. 

Whittington. Mr. Genge's Annual. 74. 

Collard’s Rooms. Mr. Aptomas’s Harp Recital. 
WED.......Hanover-square Rooms, Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. 83. 

St. James's Hall. Musical Society of London. & 

Clifton Gardens, Maida-hill. Sig. Campanelli's Annual Morning. 3. 
Sar. ......St. James's Hail. New Philharmonic Public Rehearsal. 2}. 

Crystal Palace, Grand Vocal and Instrumental, 3, 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


HE MOST NOTABLE ADDITION to the playbills this Easter is 
undoubtedly the production at the Princess’s of “an original drama 
in five acts,” by M. Fechter and Mr. Edmund Yates. It was produced 
on Saturday night, before as critical an audience as can be assem- 
bled in London to pass judgment upon a dramatic novelty, and we must 
state that the general verdict is an unfavourable one; furthermore, that 
this verdict entirely coincides with our own opinion. From what source 
the story upon which “ The Golden Daggers” has been derived we are 
unable to tell. It is possible that it may be original, but it certainly 
bears a family resemblance to many stories which have been transplanted 
from the French and Transatlantic press to the pages of our own cheap 
periodicals. The moral—if such a heterogenous collection of improbable 
events can be said to have any—is clearly an unhealthy one, for the hero, 
Albert de Rosen, is, after all, nothing but a robber, and he is left to enjoy 
the delights of wealth, peace, matrimony, and civilisation, after a life of 
utter lawlessness, the last remarkable event in which has been the 
accomplishment of a deed of revenge worthy of a Corsican bandit, or an 
ejected Irish tenant. It is not, however, so much with the story that we 
are dissatisfied as with its treatment. The nature of this cannot be better 
ascertained than by noticing that, although the incidents are all conceived 
in the wildest spirit of romantic exaggeration, the result is a dead-level 
of commonplace. Scenes which in the pages of the London Journal would 
make the hair of an apprentice stand on end, and cause a housemaid to 
tremble, are here viewed with perfect indifference and unconcern. It is 
a mistake from the beginning to the end. There is no character in it 
worth playing, no phrase worth remembering. The good acting of 
M. Fechter, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Widdicomb, Miss Leclercq, and the other 
clever artists engaged, does not redeem it ; the really beautiful scenery and 
getting up (all of which are most creditable to the management) cannot 
even redeem it. It is a mistake, and the sooner it is rectified by absolute 
withdrawal, the better. 

At the Lyceum, the sole change in Mr. Falconer’s bill consists of the 
introduction, after the “‘ Peep o’ Day,” of “a musical, pictorial, poetical 
ballet interlude,” entitled “ Killarney.” The object of this is to introduce 
the very beautiful scenery which Mr. W. Telbin painted for the panto- 
mime, and which was so universally and justly admired. 

At the Olympic has appeared an extravaganza by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
entitled “Fair Rosamond; or, the Maze, the Maid, and the Monarch.” 
Of course, it is founded upon the old piece of Court scandal, and of 
course it affords capital opportunities to the author for letting off a great 
many verbal fireworks; to Mr. Grieve, for painting some very beautiful 
scenery; and to Mr. Robson, Miss Hughes, and Mr. H. Wigan, for giving 
the audience some admirable burlesque acting. 

At the Adelphi, Mr. Boucicault has produced, in a slightly altered form, 
an old drama by himself, entitled “The Vampire,” the new title being 
“The Phantom.” We shall return to this and to Mr. Buckingham’s 
clever burlesque at the Strand on an early occasion. 

On Friday, the 18th inst., the Bath Theatre was destroyed by fire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean happened to be in the city at the time, and 
witnessed the destruction of the edifice. The Bath Theatre was built by 
the late G. Dance, R.A., and was a very handsome and substantial build- 
ing. We regret to hear that Mr. J. H. Chute, the esteemed lessee of 
that, as well as of the Bristol Theatre, is a heavy loser by the calamity, 
in respect of property in the house which was totally uninsured. 

A correspondent states that, though all the Parisian theatres were 
closed on Good Friday, people thronged in full dress to the concert- 
Tooms. The most notable of the concerts was that given by Mr. 
Pasdeloup, in the Circus. The “Symphonie Pastorale” of Beethoven, 
the “Requiem” of Mozart, the “Stabat Mater ” of Rossini, and divers 
other compositions of the same description were listened to, and applauded 
by an enthusiastic crowd which thronged the vast edifice. 

The programme of the Middle Rhine Musical Festival, to be held this 
year at Darmstadt, is to include, among other music, ‘ Judas Maccabeus ;” 
Sebastian Bach’s cantata, “Du Hirte Israel;” two chornses alla Capella, 
by Palestrina and Vittoria; the overture and a chorus of men from 

herubini’s “ Faniska ; ” and Mendelssohn's “ Lobgesang.” 

_ Mr. Otto Goldschmidt writes, denying the validity of a statement made 
in the Atheneum, that Mme. Goldschmidt, in conjunction with himself, 
intend building a concert-room in London, for the purpose of giving 
musical performances, &c. 

A Pianoforte Quartet Association has just been formed in London. The 
first public concert will take place early in May, at Messrs. Collard’s rooms. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, if it has any raison Cétre 

at all, should represent the capabilities of English architects and the 
buildings upon which they are engaged. Yet we, as amateurs, feel very 
loth to take the estimate of that walk of art from the present exhibition. 
The impression derived from a survey of the works is, that here a number 
of orthodox architects have occupied themselves in compiling scraps 
belonging to other heads and setting them forth as their own. So greata 
dearth of originality, so depressing a poverty of invention, was never seen; 
and never was the propensity to borrow and dispose of other men’s 
stuff so immodestly displayed or so ignorantly directed in regard to 
style. A town-hall is to be competed for, and straightway our archi- 
tect, who fancies himself great in Gothic, puts together an elevation 
Composed of arches from this cloister and windows from that cathedral, 
Diches from one, and crocketed turrets and canopies from another, until 
his design comes out like one of those hideous monsters that the photo- 
graphers compose as the likeness of literary characters of the day, with 
a huge head, apres nature, and a body in a state of frightful and fantastic 
Mcougruity. Then these parts bear generally no sort of fellowship or relative 
Proportion one to another, and the best of the joke is, that, with some rare 
exceptions, they have not even a family likeness to their aristocratic 
oe which really bear the stamp of thought and purpose. The produc- 

ons have the impudent look of a bastardrace. If we reverse the kind of | 











building, and look at some attempt at a Gothic church, either exterior or 
nave and choir, there is the same oppressive heaviness of band in the 
working out of the details, and the same want of that more intellectual 
sense of the composite beauty of the whole. We do not observe this 
esthetical deficiency in the old buildings ; on the contrary, nothing is 
more remarkable than the general keeping which prevails in most old 
churches where the styles have not been mixed by accident of some 
kind. But in modern architecture it is really the exception to see 
a building in which the harmony of parts is correctly struck in the 
design ou paper, and still more so in the actual work executed. 
Whenever in the streets of the metropolis the eye is arrested 
by architectural excellence of this kind the work is certain to be 
by one of the few great names in the art. In no style, as it seems to us, 
is this faculty of such importance and so indispensable as in Gothic, 
though to see how very glibly our architects dabble with detail, as if it 
was only so much rubble to be scattered like rough-cast over the building, 
one would think they had no notion that “ the fitness of things” is as ne- 
cessary in architecture as in everything else. To render the point clearer, 
let any one look over the collection of Pugin’s drawings, and he will see 
that in the work of the greatest modern master of this style, this senti- 
ment of proportion and harmony of form seems to have animated his 
design of every crocket, and leaf, and moulding; while the general unity 
of his building is equally perfect, probably from the exact relation of the de- 
tails. Pugin’s great gift in this respect is shown also in some of those very 
remarkable sketches in little, of towns in which the crowded buildings 
of every size and shape are drawn witn a nicety, and yet a picturesque- 
ness, more delightful than any photograp%. can convey. The same excel- 
lence is observable in Sir C. Barry’s work ; whether it is the Reform Club 
or the Houses of Parliament, we feel that there is the working of a master 
spirit; we may not agree with the taste, but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that here the mind was creating de novo—dealing with old stories 
as Shakespeare did, not patching together a good window from one old 
master and a doorway from another, all in a sordid spirit of imitation, 
and with the soulless aim of doing nothing without authority ~which 
being interpreted, simply means a clumsy copying of examples. 

As we can find no design in the exhibition on which to bestow the 
praises we are only too anxious to offer, as an atom of the public and not 
as a professional judge, we must endeavour to make good the point on 
which we have remarked, by reference to the drawings shown. For the 
Town-hall at Northampton there are two competing designs, exactly 
opposed to one another—Mr. E. W. Godwin’s in Italian Gothic, and 
Mr. Louis de Ville’s in Classic Renaissance style, to which the catalogue 
says the professional referee awarded the first place, and in which opinion 
we decidedly agree. But with that odd perversity for which all our com- 
petitions are distinguished, Mr. Godwin’s design is executed. This design 
well exemplifies the defect of want of relative proportion of parts, while 
its opponent escapes this fault to a great extent. The advocates of 
Gothic, too, may try to cram us with their favourite style at every point 
for dwelling-houses and public buildings, but the feeling which in this 
country associates Gothic with Ecclesiastical structures will never be got 
over; it may be absurd, but so it is. Some examples of architectural 
sculpture, designed by Mr W. Purges, and carved by Mr. Nicholls, are 
really very bad; the figures are dumpy, and not in the manner of the 
Gothic artists. Mr. Street’s tomb of Major Hodson has some good 
figures ; but, if the photograph is true, the composition fails for want of 
general harmony of proportion ; the upper part is heavy, and at the same 
time feeble in design. The new Town-hall at Hull is another work of 
Mr. Godwin’s, adjudged tohim by competition, and with a discrimiuation 
no more tasteful than at Northampton. 

In the simple matter of a clock tower or a drinking fountain it is 
positively humiliating to think that throughout London there is not a 
single design that we have the patience to speak of as a work of art. Iu 
the exhibition of last year there were several very hideous compositions, 
and a few quite as bad are to be seen in the present exhibition. A frame 
of pencil studies, by Mr. T. Vaughan, travelling student of the Institute 
pf Architects, of the choir and transept of the Cathedral at Carcassone, 
the Cathedral at Monreale, the Laurenz Kirche, Nuremberg, the Cathe- 
dral tower at Palermo, and several others, show a certain apt neatness of 
hand, but very small artistic faculty; in leed, there is in some of them so 
much distortion that we could fancy they were not drawn by the eye, but by 
some of the mechanical means too often resorted to by those who do not love 
their work. One inch of space covered by genuine study would be worth 
an acre of these facile productions; but then “folk maun do something 
for their money, and so maun Death!” Art does not live in work of this 
kind. One exception to the customary sketching is in Mr. J. B. Waring’s 
studies from Miraflores, in Castile. There are some attempts at 
coloured glass design, on a prodigious scale of pretence—notably a 
memorial window to the late Earl Walcegrave—unfortunately now 
being executed at Hastings. Would that such imitative trash 
were returned to the melting pot and the fiery furnace! The only designs 
for stained-glass windows that deserve a thought are those by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne—one (No. 111), an heraldic window, is excel- 
lent, in harmony of colour and relation of parts as well as in style. 
No. 116—a memorial window, with figures in good Italian style and 

colour—is also, in our opinion, equally commendable. Mr. Homann’s 
decorated ceilings and an irterior wall would be better for being less 
harshly tinted—they want a sweeter harmony. Most decorators being 
afraid of bright colours, employ dull neutral tints, and in endeavouring to 
modify the effect of their work by mixing the colours, generally end by 
producing a negative result. Mr. Homann seems to be alive to this 
common fault, and in No. 291, a Renaissance design, treats the colouring 
very happily. But these small drawings are of little practical value: to 
decorate properly every room requires a special design adapted to its form 
and the light obtainable. The subject of decoration is one that ought to be 
in better hands than it is with us, and we say this as another point in 
which the architectural exhibition shows inactivity and misdirection. 
The manufacturers really seem to be leading the architects, for here are 
specimens of wood-carving by machinery, and very excellent details of 
ornamental architecture in carton pierre by Messrs. G. Jackson ; par- 
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queterie, of Lay ect workmanship, by Mr. Arrowsn sith; beautiful coloured 
tiles for floors, by Messrs Maw; and medieval metal work by 

Jackson, w » enough to inspire any dullard. Even the ornament 
zine W gest l the artifici tor f M 4 e's Manu 
facture, had it but a bett si to s! to building the 
next Parliament Houses ste tand t weather. Indeed, 
we hay > } ra) 1 + y trif ( B <— P tly , 

with some proce this 1 after all. M Viv hihite 
some extraordinary pieces of hitectural > art l ste 


of which he is 
can see I 
identica } ol 
might not be made 
and steel are str 
mens of mosaic 
adopt for th 
the splendi 
copy of aj 
giore, at Rome 
and for its acc y of 
portion of the Exhibit 
architectural. 








HE Guesten Iall, at Worcester, was some few years back threatened 

with destruction under the improvements directed by the Dean and 
Chapter in the Cathedral-close. It was saved for the time by the remon- 
strances of a few persons having more interest in the preservation of 
places associated rt ith old England. Now the modern Goths and Vandals 
have returned to the charge, and, worse than pulling dows the old hall, they 
propose to put its noble timber roof, beneath which, perhaps, Edward II. 
may have been entertained, npon a miserable district church for the surplus 
tailway pi ypulation of the faithful city. This guest chamber is one of the 
finest examples of timber roofing of the thirteenth century in England, 
and it had not very long ago fresco paintings of the time on its walls, 
and painted windows. 'W ] 





Ve should like to hear what was done with the 
fund subscribed on a former occasion for restoring and preserving the 
hall. If, after all, this subscription has been burked or declined in the 
quarter where it ought to have been applied, it is a most mean procee 1- 
ing; and we are quite sure it is only uttering a protest which is univer- 
sally felt amongst all sincere admirers of old style and good work, to say 
that the Guesten Hall belongs to FE: lar 1d more than it does to the Dean 
and — of Worcester, and the right to destroy it is reserved distinct 
from their power. There are certain — ssions confided by the country 
to official personages, dum bene se gesserit,and this is one. If itis true that 
the roof of the hall is actually bei ing demolished, the barbarous work 

ought to be stayed by a hand of higher authority than the See of Wor- 
cester holds. 

We briefly alluded to the death of Mr. J. Thomas, the sculptor, last 
week. From the following list of his works it will be seen that he filled 
a most imp rtar it position as an architectural sculptor—a branch of art 
cultivated by all the greatest men of the Antique and Renaissance, but 
despised and neglected by our modern s ulptors. The colessal lions at 
the ends of the Sita nnia Bridge over the Menai Straits ; the large bas 
reliefs at the “pic _ Station; the pediment and figures in front 
of the Great Western Hotel; figures and vases of the new works at the 
Serpentine ; " dee orative sculpture on tbe entrance piers at Bucking- 
ham Palace; and the sculpture of numerous buildings throughout the 
country. Feces h were erected Somerleyton, the seat of Sir 
S. M. Peto, one of his early patrons; the National Bank of Glasgow; 
the mausoleum of the Houldsworth family, with its fig rures - Fs uith, Hope, 
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and Charity ; much of the Roy: al dairy at Windsor: Mr. Brassey’s house 
at Aylesford, in Kent, and others. In Edinb urgh, on the L fe Assurance 
building, the group of ‘figure s in the Masonic- ‘hall, and the fountain at 
Holyrood. The fountain figures in the Crystal Palace Gardens; the 
sculpture at the Houses of Parliament—which first brought him to Lon- 
don, and gave him ap rsitis age rds evidence of his versatile 
talent. In Windsor Castle lhe was mucl ged for his late Royal 


Highness the Prince Consort, especially in the decoration of an andience- 
chamber. Only a week or two before his death he had been summoned to 
Windsor to receive her Majesty's commands for future works. In interior 


decoration Mr. Th jomas 3 was much engaged, especially for the mansion of 


, Which is enriched with his designs, from floor to 


the late Mr. Houldsworth 


















ceiling, cabinet-work and carpets. Of the > artist's higher-class works, 
we may mention his “ Musidora” in marble, * yi ”"“Unaand the 
Lion,” his “ Boadicea,’ and a Jong-dreamed-of work, a study nearly 
30 feet bh for a national monument to Shakespeare, which is to appear 
in the International FE ‘his work was ¢ it first refused a place by 
the C ommittee of Selc re is no doubt th ‘great chagrin and 
excitement in fighting against this most unfair opposition predisposed him 
to the illness under which he sank. large maj i a fountain, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Minton, is intended to be set up in the Exhibition 


building, when the orchestra removed. Mr. Thomas has left several 
works unfinished, though far advanced: inc luding the stat tl 

Mr. Sturge, about to be erected i i im; the st: ut 
Myddelton; and a drink ng-fountain, for Maidstone. Mr. 

a widow and one daughter to lament his loss, 
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SCIENCE AND INVEN TIONS. 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OY - 1 BOTANIC soc IETY.—The spring meeting of the society was 
R Oo! : Walecsn ry, and at the Gardens. The show wascalled “the 
P + Mose mium Exhibition,” from the preponderance of that kind of plant. 
Pansies, ferns, roses, and miscellaneous plants were also exhibited, and 
prizes were awarded. 

Royat Society or Lrreratcre.—The a neeting was held on 
Wednesday, at the office i in’s-pl \ —the Rev 
S. Fuller in the chair. rt, whic 
commenced by a fee Consort 
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who took an active interest in the institution, ee vn alluded to the 
large increase of members since the last annual meeting. During the 
past year a large number of important and interesting papers Upon 
literary and scientific subjects had been read before the society, several 
yhich had been printed in the annual report of their transactions 
volume was just ready for publication. The society ha 
ithe printing of a most important work, entitled the “ 
;in Cambridgeshire,” the MSS. of which was i: 

h Museum, and which was considered a key to the “Dooms 
ok ” of W "ill um JI. The funds of the society was in a very satisfac. 
‘ry state, donations having been received during the year from Most 
of the learned and scientific societies of the metropolis, as well as of 
foreign capitals. Her Majesty’s donation of 100 guineas had also been 
received. ‘The gross noose for the past year had been —o 15s, 24g 

and the expenditure 6020. 2s. 03d., leaving a balance of 548/. 13s. 2d, 
report was unanimously adopted. The Rev. Henry Coxe, “eer r of the 
Bodleian Library, and Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British Museum, wer 
elected as honorary members. Mr. Hogg, the foreign secretary, in the 
absence of the president, the Bishop of David’s, read the annual address 
of the president, at the conclusion of which a vote of thanks was pags 
to the Bishop. 

Society or Arts.—At the meeting on Wednesday, Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B., in the chair, the paper read was “On the Effect of Prizes in Im. 
proving Manufactures,” by Mr. Samuel Sidney. The author said that 
the question to be examined was whether under any circumstances the 
improvement of manufactures can be promoted, or manufacturing inven- 
tions stimulated, by invitations to compete for substantial or honorary 
rewards ? It was one that ought not and need not to be discussed on 
theoretical grounds, as there was the experience of centuries of trade t 
refer to, and the records of more than one society. He had no doubt 
that the general impression amongst the wealthy and educated Classes 

was in favour of the prize system, “but his own opinion was the contrary 
He thought that the conclusions formed on this subject were founded on 
the post hoc, propter hoc fallacy, and that the real cause of the advance in 
various manufactures was the daily increasing demand and competition 
among manufacturers, and not the prizes given at the exhibitions or else- 
where. The most important manufactures of this country had been carried 
to their present perfection by the ordinary demands of trade competition. No 
prizes or honorary rewards of an official or unofficial character had ever been 
bestowed onor offered tothe authors of the steps by which the iron manufac- 
ture, the manifold hardware trades of Birmingham and Sheffield, the woollen, 
cotton, or linen manufactures, had beconie famous throughout the world. 
The manufacture of marine steam engines, in which such wonders hal 
been effected during the last ten years, and the locomotive engine, had 
all found sufficient stimulus for daily improvement in commercial enter- 
prise and commercial demand. It might, however, be asserted that prizes 
tended to promote solid improvements if they failed in producing great 
inventions. This view, however, the author combated. He argued that 
it was extremely difficult to find really competent judges; and that even 
if these could be found, how few were the instances in which it was 
possible to test, in a satisfactory, practical manner, the comparative 
merits of manufactured articles. A judgment should be founded on evi- 
dence. There was very rarely available reliable evidence to guide judges 
in deciding on the relative merits of manufactures and machinery ; there- 
fore such trials and such verdicts had better be avoided. Their te endency 
was often to unfairly raise and unfairly depress manufactures, while they 
only mystified the public. The author thought that the admirers of the 
prize system were in the habit of confounding the advantage of public ex- 
hibitions and the public competition of trade with prize competition. 
He brought forward evidence in support of his views frum the awards 
made at the Great Exhibition of 1851, as well as those of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for may years past. ; 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociATION.—Wednesday, April 9, Annual 
General Meeting : George Vere Irving, Esq., V.P., in the chair. The 
report of the auditors, balance-sheet, lists of Associates elected, with- 
drawn, and deceased, were read. ‘The finances of the Association were 
shown to be in a favourable condition: 7027. 3s. 2d., including a balance 
from the previous year, had been received, and 5301, 2s. 6d. paid to - 
treasurer, leaving a balance in favour of the Association of 172/. 0s. 
This included the entire payments of the Journal for the year a on 
account of the first part of the Collectanea Archxologica, all receipts upon 
which have not yet been received. Forty-eight Associates had been 
elected, twenty-three had withdrawn, ten had deceased, and three were 
directed to be erased from the list for nonpayment of their subscriptions 
Obituary notices of the deceased members: Thos. Betems in, Lord Bray- 
brooke, F.S.A.; Wm. Geo. Carter, F.S.A.; James an ark ; Right Hon. C. 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt, F.R.S., F.S.A. ; i. S. Lee, Wm. Newton, S. Leigh 
Sotheby, F.S.A. ; Granville E. "Harcourt Vernon, and Rev. J. H. Wilkin- 
son, MA., were read by the treasurer and ordered to be printed. The annua. 

reneral meeting was voted in future to be held on the second Wednesday 
in May, instead of April. The Congress for 1862 was fixed for August, 
at Leicester, and that of 1863 for Leeds. Thanks were voted to the 
President, Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P., to the Officers and 
Council, to the Auditors, to the Authors of ‘Papers, and to the E xhibit rs 
of Antiquities during the year, a special vote to the Treasurer, T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., for his care of the finances, and for the abil lity with 
which he has edited the Journal, and the Coilectanea Avch«cologia, 
copy of the first volume of which was laid before the meeting. A b 
then took place for the nc and Council, when the following w 
returned elected :— President — Sir S. ‘IL Northcote, Bart. ; Vice- Presidents 
—Sir C. Rouse Boughton, Bart., James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., George 
Godwin, F R.S., F.S.A., Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A., James Hey wo on 
F.RS., F.S.A., George Vere Irving, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S.. F.S.A., 5 
J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. Jreasurer—T. J. Pettigrey: 
F.R.S., F.S.A.  Secretaries—J. TR. Planché, Rouge-Croix; H. 5yé 
Cuming. Foreign Secretary—T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., Corr. Memb. of te 
Institute of France. Paleographer—Clarence Hi: ipper. Curator @ 














































5; m—Geo. R. Wright, ES.A. Draftsman—H. C. Pidgeon. Cow 
—George Ada, Jolin Alger. W. H. Bayley, F.S.A., Dr. William Beatt 
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MISCELLANEA. 
HE FOLLOWING NOTICE has been issued: 


“The British Museum 


will be closed from Monday, the 28th of April, till Saturday, the 3rd of 


May, inclusive, and no person can possibly be admitted during that 
week. The Museum will be reopened on Monday, the 5th of May, when 
visitors will be admitted to view the collections every day, Thursdays and 
Sundays excepted, from ten a.m. till eight p.m., till the 16th of August 
inclusive, and from ten to half-past seven only for the remainder of that 


BOOK 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND 


HE THIRD VOLUME of Mr. Carlyle’s History 
the Great is at last out, and will carry its re: aders 
early years of the hero’s reign. Mr. Henry Taylor’s play of “St. 
Clement’s Eve,” and Mr. David Wingate’s ‘‘ Poems and Songs,” will 
be turned to with great interest by lovers of poetry. Sir William 
Hooker has produced two magnificent volumes, one on British Ferns 
and the other on Garden Ferns, with coloured illustrations by Mr. 
Walter Fitch. In books of travel we have from Mr. A. H. Rhind 
his work on ** Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, with a Record of 
Excavations,” and from Mr. Ranken a volume of sketches of ** Canada 
and the Crimea,” selected from the journals and letters of his deceased 
brother, Major Ranken. In theology we have Dr. Phillimore’s Speech 
in the pending action against the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams in the 
Courtof Arches ; Archdeacon Sandford’s Bampton Le: tures in 1861,0n 
“ The Division and Extension of the C hurch at Home ;” an anony- 
mous volume, ‘The Divine Footsteps in Human History ;” and 
“A Vindication of John Milton, the Poet, from the Charge of 
Arianism,” by Mr. J. W. Morris. In fiction we have two novels from 
Mrs, Stowe, ** Aones of Sorrento” and * The Pearl of Orr’s island ;’ 
and from Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, “ The Pilgrims of Fashion.” 
Prince Albert’s ** Golden Pri cepts” have been selected from his 
speeches, and printed on toned paper by Messrs. Lows; and Hugh 
Miller's multiform contributions to periodical literature have been 
drawn on to form a of * Essay ” published by Messrs, 
A. and C. Black. 
There is little stirring in the book-world at present. 

of high. priced books business is steady ; but in that of cheap periodical 
literature the distress in Lancashire is beginning to operate seriously. 
By far the best market for penny magazines is f found in "Manchester and 
its surrounding densely peo; d districts, and there each week inten- 
sifies the poverty of the creat mass of the readers of the Lo 
Journal, Family Herald, Reynolds’ Miscellany, &e. Every penny that 
can be saved is saved, and periodicals are at once cut off. News- 
vendors are suffering, their orders are diminishing, and in some 
Villages their trade has nearly ceased. There seems not a shadow 
of reason for expecting any for the better within a year 
or more, and until N give over fighting, we must 
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North and South 
expect matters to grow worse and worse. 
In these terrible war iimes it — be idle look for literery 
news from across the Atlantic, and only at distant intervals a book of 
‘ny note makes its appearance. Messrs. Ticknor and gg of 
doston, kee ‘Pp up greater activi ity aes an any other firm. No! t 
to name English reprints, they have now in preparation the Memoir 
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month. From the 5th of May tothe 30th of August inclusive the Reading 
room will be kept open for readers lail ly, Sundays only excepted, 
but not later thaa five o’clock, aft our Visitors will be admitted 
to see the Reading-room, part of »w Libraries, and the North 





Library every day, Thursdays and Sundays excepted, until the close of the 





Museum each day, as above stated. —A. I Panizzi, Principal Librarian.” 
We take the following from Ga wnt ‘A letter from St. Petersburg 
of the 14th says: Bills are posted up here, announcing excursions to the 


Exhibition of London, 


some by land and some by water, so as to be adapted 
to all tastes. j 


One of th most fashionable of these speculations pri 


mises 
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’ re 18 pros icst 
attractive and comy lete, and even the piec ntior iyed 
at the theatres on certain days. For in at Paris h of 
June, the performance is to be t JOU id de 





and on the 13th ‘ Robert le Diable.” As an additions al pl sure 
promises the company society of a police officer, 
by the superior administration of the capital, ‘in order to cause 
to be respected everywhere both the engagements entered into and the 
character and honour of the Russian nation.’ ” 
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OBITUARY. 


Ww" SE, RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS, K.C.B., her Majesty’s Minister 

Plenipote ntiary at Athens, died there on oe 15th inst. He was 

the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Wyse, of the manor of St. John, 
near Waterford, and was born in 1791. He received his education at 
Stonyhurst, and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, when he obtained 
honours. He afterwards entered as a student of Lincoln’s-inn, but was 
not called to the bar. He represented Tipperary in Parliament from 
1830 to 1832, and Waterford City from 1835 to 1847: was a Lord of the 
Treasury from 1839 to 1841; and Joint Secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol from 1846 to 1849, in which latter year he was ap pointed her 
Majesty’s Minister at At the ns, and was at the same time made a I rivy 
Councillor. In 1857 he was ereated a Civil Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. The deceased was known in the literary world as the 
author of “Walks in Rome,” “Oriental Sketches,” “Educational Re- 
forms,” and an “ Historical Sketch of the Irish Catholic Association,” and 
other works. He was married in 1821 to the daughte sr of Prince Lucian 
Buonaparte, from whom he was separated in 182 


NEWS 


AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTE 


DR. 


and Correspondence of Theodore Parker; ‘* The Amber Gods, and 
other Stories,” by Miss Prescott; ‘‘ Fireside Travels,” by Mr. J. 
Russell Lowell ; and **’The Poets’ Journal,” by Mr. Bayard Taylor. 
Mr. Scribner, of New York, will publish immediately, ‘* Jefferson at 
Monticello,” by the Rev. Dr. Pierson, a work describing the home, 
personal appearance, and the habits of the man, who, next to Wash- 
ington, holds the ” ghest place in the hearts of all Americans. Mr. 
G. W. Childs, Phils adelphia, has risked a great sum on a book 
‘* Parson” Brownlow is to write for him, describing his Sufferings and 
Adventures, and if = ownlow only maintains his present popularity, 
Mr. Childs is not likely to be disap pointed 


There have been few novelties in French literature 
fortnight. We note, however, the appearance of the 
the ‘** Mémoires de M. de la Rochetoucauld, Due 


during the past 
fitth volume of 


de Dondeauville,” 


and of a pretty volume, by Roger de Beauvoir, “ Les meilleurs 
fruits de mon Panier.” We quote also: “Turgot, sa vie et sa 
doctrine,” by A. Mastier, and “De JlIndépendance  civile 
chez les Francais en 1862,” by Tessier de Rauschenberg. We 
are not altogether dependent upon the foreigners for new pro- 
cedures in science, and are glad to sce a translation of Mr. Russel’s 
work in French, with the title, “* Photographie. Le Procédé au 
Tannin.” While discussions on fortifications are rife, we may note 


the title of a new work by Colonel Augoyat—* Apercu historique 
sur les fortifications les ingéuieurs et sur le corps du genie ;” and to 
show that our neighbours have their eyes upon us we give the title of 
another new work which is in the hands of French colonels and 
admirals: ** Rapport de la Commission chargée d’examiner teme 
de défense de |’Angleterre.” ‘The translation has been made by 
Captain Vandevelde. Michel Lévy fréres publish a new edition of 
‘Les Victimes d’Amour,” and have on sale a book with the enticing, 
to some readers, title: ** Pécheurs and Pécheresses,” by Jules de 
Cénar. An old book appears under new auspices: the first series of 
** Londres et les Anglais,” illustrated by Gavarni. We have no ob- 
jection to being shown up with all our follies and failings, and the 
pencil of Gavarni is too well known to need any introduction on 


le sy 


our hand. The advertisement says: ‘In former times an excur- 
sion to England was a grave matter for a Frenchman—one upon 
which he did not decide until after long consideration. Now-a- 
days all is changed.” Of course so; and a journey from Paris to 


London is Aeon fatiguing and more pleasant than a journey from Paris 
to B yrdeaux. Hatchette and Co.'s list presents a goodly array of 
wor! ation and ger Amédcée Faure publishes 
“ Londres en Poche,” rat The writer under- 
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takes to tell his countrymen—we trust correctly—all about hotel prices 
and cab fares, and how to steer themselves duly from London-bridge 
to Leicester-square. We have also: ‘* Le Nonveau Londres ”—a plan 
of the small village giving an instantaneous indication to all its streets, 
lanes, and passages. This work translated, or put in English form, 
would prove of great value to our cabmen and policemen who may 
have doubts as to the whereabouts of King-streets, Charles-streets, 
George-streets, &c. But a more useful book to tarry-at-home men 
may be the following, addressing itself to photographists, published by 
Achille Faure: ‘* L’Amateur photographe ; guide pratique de photo- 
graplie. Suivi d’un vocabulaire de chimie photographique.” By 


Charles Bride. 





We having nothing much of importance to report from Germany. 
The Bérsenblatt in a recent number deplores that the powerful trade 
agency of Leipsic, which has been so useful for the circulation of 
good books and in aiding literary progress, has also been the means 
of circulating without control certain scandalous and _licentious 
works, Advertisements of such books are not admitted into the 
columns of the Birsenblatt, and the example of this publication has 
been followed by others; but all publicity has not been refused else- 
where, and these shameful products of the liberty, or rather of the 
licentiousness, of the press, emanating from anonymous or pseudony- 
mous publishers, circulate under the cover of the honourable 
commissionnaires of Leipsic. ‘The writer of the article, without dis- 
simulating the difliculty, if not the impossibility, which the application 
of a restrictive measure will present, calls upon competent and 
enlightened men to address their attention to the subject, and pro- 
poses certain means of putting an end to a state of things which he 
regards as an offence to decent people. 





“Tue Hisrory or Free THouGut in reference to the Christian Religion,” 
by the Rev. Adam T. Farrar, being the Bampton Lectures for 1862, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Murray. 

Tue Rey. THomMas Cuark, M.A., late Head Master of the Taunton Gram- 
mar School, has in preparation a Handbook of Comparative Grammar, applied 
to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English Lan- 
guages. It will be published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Mrs. Newron Crosstanp has a novel in the press entitled ‘“‘ Mrs. Blake,” 
which will be published by Messrs, Hurst & Blackett, ia three volumes. 

Tue Rev. H. Venn, Prebendary of St. Paul's, is engaged on a volume which 
will review ‘thé Life and Missionary Labours of Francis Xavier in connection 
with the failure of Roman Catholic Missions to the Heathen.” 

Mr. Buckie, according to last accounts, was about to leave Egypt fora 
Syrian tour, and afterwards to sail for America. His next volume will treat of 
the United States. 

** LuciLva,” a novel in two volumes, by the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Dr. Percy has in an advanced state of preparation the second division 
of his great work on Metallurgy, which will comprise Iron, Lead, Silver, 
Gold, Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, Arsenic, Bismuth, Antimony, Tin, and 
Mercury. 

A Hisrory or tie Mopern Styves or ARCHITECTURE, by Mr, James 
Fergusson, being the completion‘of his Hand-bovk of Architecture, is announced 
by Mr. Murray. 

Mr. W. R. A. Boyce has in the press a work entitled ‘“‘The Unsealed 
Visions of Daniel, their Age, Authenticity, and Fulfilment; with a rectifica- 
tion of Ancient Chronology, adjusting it to the Christian Era.” It will be 
published by Messrs. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Roverr Baxrer has a work nearly ready entitled ‘ Prophecy, the 
Key of God’s Providence,” which will be published by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday. 

Mr. Macreapy writes toa friend, in reply to a request that he would give a 
reading in behalf of the Bath * People’s Hall: ” “I fear I shall never be able 
to read in public again. I have now no tones left to answer the emotions 
that seek for expression through the voice. If I should recover the power, or 
part of it, that I once possessed, I will dedicate it to your cause.” 

Dr. Marco.touru is writing a book on the Poetry and Music of the Hebrews, 
Biblical and Post-Biblical. Dr. Margoliouth being a Jew by birth, brought up 
in the religion of the Old Testament, having worshipped according to its 
ritual, and using the Hebrew language almost as a living tongue, will have 
much to say on the subject which will be interesting to English Churchmen. 

THE Parocutar Liprary of St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, is to be sold off by auction, next month, by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
in their sale room, Leicester-square. The library was founded in the reign of 
(Queen Anne, and consists of a stock of old fashioned theological works, which 
rest on their shelves unopened year after year. The churchwardens, with the 
sanction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, have therefore decided to disperse 
4 library which it is a useless expense to maintain. 

SomE oLp Skercues of Mr. Richard Doyle’s having recently made their 
appearance in Punch it was hastily concluded by some that he had recom- 
menced drawing for it. Mr. Doyle, in the Tablet, contradicts the statement, 
saying: ‘It is not the fact that I have done so. The reasons which led me to 
leave Punch, remain in full force. The style of writing adopted in ’51, and 
uniformly followed since, whenever the Catholic religion is mentioned, or the 
conduct of Catholics is under discussion, makes it impossible, in my opinion, 
for any Catholie to take part in it, in however humble a way.” 

JAPANESE PAPERS AT THE Exureition.—Throngh the efforts of Mr. Alcock 
there will be an excellent display of articles of Japanese manufacture, and espe- 
cially of some of their wonders in paper. There will be handkerchiefs of paper, 
in various patterns, for ladies and gentlemen, rain-coatsof oiled paper, numerous 
illustrations of the imitation leather, which bas already become an article of com- 
merce in this country, paper screens, fans, umbrellas and parasols, as well as speci- 
mens of Japanese Janthorns made of bamboo and paper, and paper money of the 
value of from sixpence to a farthing. The enumeration of the varieties of Japan 
paper is curious. Thus we have papers for the correspondence of the higher 
classes, for covers for letters, for writing proverbs on, to hang up in temples and 
rooms, to fold up presents in, for copy-books, for certificates of character, to 
contain tooth- powder, to wrap up purchases in, tracing paper, transparent paper, 
paper for writing poetry on, paper for courtezans to tie up their hair with, and 
paper for making rosettes to contain the seaweed which always accompanies 
Presents to personsof rank. And these are nota tithe of the uses to which paper 
is applied in Japan. 











Mr. Rosert Scorr Burn has a volume of ‘ Notes of an Agricultural Toy 
in Belgium, Holland, and on the Rhine” in the press, which will be publisheg 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Stir Epwarp Cust, having completed, in five volumes, ‘‘ The Annals of the 
Wars of the 18th Century,” bas now in hand the Annals of the 19th, from 
1800 to 1815. They will be published by Mr. Murray, in four volumes. 

Mr. Russet, the special correspondent of the |Zimes, arrived home from 
America by the China on Monday. 

A NEw half-penny periodical, called Twice a Week, is announced to appear oy 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Mas, GASKELL has a new novel nearly ready, which Messrs. Ticknor ang 
Fields, of Boston, are advertising in advance of its announcement in England, 
"Tue TRANSLATION OF Homer is becoming quite ‘“‘ the rage.” Sir Joby 
Herschel will contribute to the May number of the Cornhill the first book of 
the Iliad done into English hexameters. 

Turee New and greatly emended editions of the anonymous epic poem, 
“The Last Judgment,” are in the press, and will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Longman. 

Tue Bisie Soctrety has voted 20002 to the American Bible Society, in aig 
of their diminished receipts during the present strife between North and South, 

“THe WEEKLY Review, a Journal of Christian Opinion,” commences its 
life in London to-day. : 

ZULU-LAND, a recent mission tour in South Africa, by the Rev. G, 1, 
Mason, M.A., will be published by Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. 

A LarGce Cottecrion of County Histories, English Monkish Writers, and 
works in general literature, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, a 
their sale-room in Wellington-street, Strand, on Friday, Saturday, and Mon- 
day, May 2, 3, and 5. ; 

Messrs. DgAN AND Son, the originators of the popular children’s movable 
books are about to add to their series a ** Blondin, Leotard, and Female Blondig 
Book,” into which some novel and ingenious movements will be introduced. 

Tue Type, Presses, Ligrary, AND Furniture of the defunct Morning 
Chronicle will be sold off by public auction, at the office in the Strand, on Wed- 
nesday next, at one’o’clock, by Messrs. E. and H. Lumley. 

Mrs. S, C. Hatt has retired from the editorship of St. James’s Magazine, 
After the recent Chancery suit over the reprint of ‘Can Wrong be Right?” 
no one can feel surprise at Mrs. Hall dissolving her connection with the 
proprietor of the S¢. James's. f 

Tue Rapip IxcreasE OF TRADE between England and Prance is sure t 
beget many commercial circulars and newspapers. There has just been started, 
Le Libre Echange, ou Echo du commerce de la cité de Londres, the first French 
mercantile paper printed in England. It is published thrice a week, at 106, 
Strand; is well got up, and will, we suppose, prove a welcome and useful 
visitor in many counting-houses on both sides of the Channel. ; 

CapTatn SarYer, the Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar, has written a History of 
Gibraltar, which Messrs. Saunders, Otley, ard Co. will publish in the course of 
a fewdays. [is book will tell the story of the famous fortress from the time 
of the Moors in Spain to the last Morocco war, and give an ample account of its 
thirteen sieges. Jt will also contain some unpublished letters from the Duke of 
Crillon, the Prince of Hesse, Sir George Eliott, and Lord Nelson. ; 

Me. Freperic LepGer or THe “ Era” Newspaper.—Several friends, 
gentleman of the drama and the press, have held a meeting and have resolved 
to get up a testimonial to Mr. Frederic Ledger “ for the honourable and indepen. 
dant spirit in which he has conducted the Lra newspaper for the last twenty 
years.” In their resolution, these gentleman express their perfect satisfaction 
‘+ with the tone and principles of that journal as a theatrical organ, as a great 
supporter of the licensed victuallers, and as an important periodical for Free 
masons.” 

Encuisa Witnout A Masrer.—For the use of the numerous Frenchmen who 
propose visiting our International Exhibition, Parisian publichers are issuing 
numerous contrivances for teaching our difficult language. Among them may 
be mentioned the “* Méthode Glashin,” which is described as “ approved by the 
University.” ‘“ English as it is Spoken,’’ the author assures his reader may be 
acquired without a doubt by the aid of his little book. Here is a specimen of 
his phonetic English : 

Goudd morninne, Seur—Ai amm verré ouel, zhannke godhe—Ainnd you, Seur, aouar 
you ?—(note, fumiliar)—Aiammverréhappe te si you ouel. . 
‘“‘If you read the above pronunciation to an Englishman,” say the directions, 
with great naiveté, “and he understands you, you may rest assured that you 
possess the veritable English accent, so difficult to acquire! ” 

Cane Trash FoR Paper-MAKinG.—Governor Darling, of Barbadoes, has 
received a letter from Mr. William M‘Farlane, a Glasgow stationer, calling 
attention to the value of the trash of the sugar-cane as a material for paper. 
He shows that the fuel value of cane trash of every 100 tons of sugar is 1)(04; 
and then makes the following calculations:—For every 2200 tons (the produce 
against 100 tons of sugar) of sugar-cane trash, we might safely reckon on 
getting 2000 tons of finished pulp. Let us see the cost of that in Londov: 
Fuel, 1000/.; wages of a skilled workman (one year), 200/.; capital invested, 
3007. at 10 per cent., 30/.; loss by wear and tear, 302; freights from Jamaica 
to London, at 32 10s., 70002 ; add profits on the whole transaction, 5700/. ; the 
price of 2000 tons of pulp, 14,0002. in London, being equal to 7/. per ton, or less 
than one-half of the price of rags, while an additional bonus of 7/. per ton of 
sugar may be conferred on the West Indies, if they only chose to adopt this 
economy and help themselves. Mr. M‘Farlane also describes the machinery by 
which the cane trash can be reduced to pulp for the home market. 

Tue Type-Setrinc aNp Type-Distriputinc .MAcuine, invented by Mr. 
William Mitchell, is likely to excite considerable interest among printers who 
visit the International Exhibition. It is seldom of much use attempting 10 
describe a piece of complicated machinery by words ; suffice it then to say that 
Mr. Mitchell’s machine composes and distributes type, discriminating betweea 
each letter of the alphabet, and, not only separating each ene from its fellow, 
so as to place all the A’s in one place and all the B’s in another, and 0 on 
through the series, but will place each in the proper position, with its ~ 
and ‘face’ and “nick” just where each ought tobe. In order to work the 
machine three hands are required, who, with its aid, can do the work of fives 
the saving, at this rate, being about 30 per cent. ‘Two of these machines = 
at work in London, and a Bible, printed by its aid in Glasgow, will be ~~ 
in the Exhibition. The common opinion of practical men concerning ¢ > 
machine is, that is a very clever toy. As seen, the inventor only allows eage| 
with its aid, three men can do the work of five. Against the saved labour . 
two must be placed the cost of the machine, and no machinery can ever — 
with hand-labour, where the economy is not much greater than this. W = 
machinery has supplanted men it has done so by increasing production - 
mously. By the old printing-press a pair of good workmen could abe on 
at the utmost, about 450 sheets an hour, or 225 each man. By a tirst-¢ 
Hoe's machine, ten young men, or even active lads, with four attendants, 4 
throw off, at least, 18,000 sheets an hour, or 1,285 each. Whilet the —, 
machine again, costing but 10/. or 12/., multiplies the work of an ordinary s¢4 
stress by, at least, sixteen times, 
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THE CRITIC. 











Mr. Ricnarp Perry, M.A., a contemporary of Lord Macaulay’s at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is about to publish his reminiscences of the historian. 

Tue RamBier, the Roman Catholic magazine, is to be changed into a quar- 
terly of the same size and price as the Edinburgh Review, commencing with 
July next. It will be published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

Da Nupera KakoA, a newspaper in the Hawaiian language, has been started 
at Honolulu by native printers and editors. It is a large and handsome sheet, 

nite equal in appearance to an ordinary English country newspaper. A 
copy of the Hawaiian flag, neatly printed in colours, is given with the first 
evens or A LitrLte Boox.—Mrs. Wightman, of Shrewsbury, has 
realized the sum of 700/. by the publication of her temperance book, “ Haste 
to the Rescue,” which she has given towards the erection of a Working Man’s 
Hall in Shrewsbury. The foundation of the building was laid last week by the 
Bishop of Lichfield. It will cost upwards of 3000/., about 2000/. of which has 
already been subscribed. 

UNITED STATES.—Mr. Charles A. Dana, who has for many years been 
one of the principal editors of the New York Tribune, has retired from his post 
in consequence of differences of opinion with Mr. Horace Greeley. 

Mrs. H. B. Stow: is said to be seriously ill. 

Tue Hon. Epwarp Everertr will likely succeed the late Professor Felton in 
the Presidency of Harvard College. 

An ItuusrraATED Epirion of Tennyson’s Poems is in preparation by 
Messrs, Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. 

Mr. NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE is about to commence a new romance in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Perits OF AMERICAN Reporters. The Chicago Journal had one reporter 
killed, and another had his leg shot off, at the capture of Fort Henry. A third 
escaped unhurt, to write the tale. 

Tue AMERICAN PuBLIsHERS’ CrrcuLar, driven by the hard times from a 
weekly to 4 monthly issue, is going to appear henceforth twice a month. Mr. 
Charles R. Rode, the editor of the Circular, is now on a visit to Europe for the 
benefit of his health. In his absence the paper will be conducted by Mr. 
Walter Low. 

Davin H. Rerns, the oldest printer in New York, has just died, aged eighty 
years. Mr. Reins was one of tha veterans of 1812, and served in an artillery 
corps. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he continued to labour at his 
profession as a compositor until about two years since. Mr. Reins was one of 
the founders of the New York Typographical Society, and his name is recorded 
as secretary in the minutes of the first meeting of the society, July 4, 1809; 
fifty-three years ago. 

Tue Eprror of the Newbern Progress attempted to remove his press and 
types, but the Federals marched so rapidly upon the town that he was compelled 
to fly, leaving everythiug standing. His “latest news’ announced in a brief 
paragraph “ the enemy in sight.” A Yankee printer ran into his office almost 
as soon as the panic-stricken editor ran out, and added a postscript to it, 
announcing the capture of the place by the Yankees. The business of the paper 
will go on, not exactly as usual, but under the new auspices, and with a slight 
change in the name. Instead of the Newbern Progress it will be changed to 
Progress South. : 

Mr. Bayarp Taytor, of the New York Tribune, has been appointed Secretary 
of Legation to St. Petersburgh. The Boston Courier, commenting on the 
appointment says:—“ There seems really a spice of humorous malice in the 
way in which the administration showers foreign appointments upon the 
Tribune office. Mr. Bayard Taylor, as Secretary of Legation to St. Petersburgh, 
isthe sixth or seventh, we believe, on the roll. May it not be thought that 
this sort of exhaustion of its corps is the best way to break itup? Could any- 
thing like that corps be formed again ?” 

Parson Browntow, a fiery spirit of the South, who has stood faithful to 
the North, and has suffered greatly in consequence, has accepted a large sum 
from Mr. Childs, the Philadelphia publisher, for a volume relating his trials 
and adventures. In a speech delivered at Cincinnati, he gives us a taste of his 
quality, in asserting “that he knew not what might be the sentiments of the 
audience he was addressing; he did not desire to wheedle the North because 
he was in the North, nor did he favour the South when he was in the South, 
but he would say that if one hundred of the rank, talented, notorious, and 
corrupt Abolitionists of the North, and one hundred of the mean, thieving, dirty 
and corrupt Secessionists, who have been leaders in the South, had been taken 
to Washington months ago and strung up in the public square, we would never 
have been saddened with our present troubles,” 








TRADE NEWS. 


Partyersnip DissoLveD.—Rees and Roberts, Gracechurch-street, printers. 
Field and Co., York-road, King’s-cross, printing-ink makers, 
Bayxrupts.—R. King and K. Robson, Sheffield, printers, May 3, at 10. 
Adolphus W. Penny, Birmingham, printer, May 1, at 11. 

Valentine Butteris, Dartmouth, printer, April 29, at 11. 





Messrs, Hacnetre and Co., of Paris, announce that Mr. Turner has ceased 
to be their agent in King William-street, Strand, and that they will no longer 
maintain an independent agency in London. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


; By Mr. R. L. Grew, Bookseller, Birmingham. 
Knight's Pictorial Palestine. Parts III. and 1V. 
ight’s Pictorial England (original edition). Part IX. and second half Part 
LXXXII. to the end of Vol. IV. of George IIT. 
Poems, chiefly Tales, by William Hutton, F.A.S.S. 








Nichols and Son, 1804. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Ane ENGLISH. 
athe Last of the Incas. A Romance of the Pampas. By Gustave Aimard. Fep 

vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 

= of Scripture Illustrations, containing Fifty Engravings of Subjects from the Old and 
Barry pestament, after Original Designs by Elster. Small 4to bds 2s. John Philip 

rat na Mother's Lesson’s on the Lord’s Prayer. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. With Illus. 
B .. ons by H. Anelay. — 4to bds 2s 6d: cl 3s. 6d; cl gilt 5s. S. W. Partridge 
Bur G—Sermons by Jabez Bunting, D.D. Vol. 2. Crsvocl7s. John Mason 

a = Tlustrated Language of Flowers. Compiled by Mrs. Burke. New edit 16mo Ip 
, utledge 
Crm. Service (The) Arithmetic: Containing in addition to the Ordinary Arithmetical 
inet upwards of 200 Questions proposed at recent Civil Service Examinations, their 

rs ers, hints for Solutions, and the Names of the Departments in which each Question 

Cooney. n Proposed. Fp 8vo swd 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
~A Dictionary of the English Language, exhibiting the Orthography, Pronunciation, 
and inel ords, according to the prevailing usage of correct Writers and Speakers, 
found fo De the Participles, Adverbs, Substantives, and other Derivatives, not generally 
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Caink ny of Rage Linsatere and of the History of the English Language, from 

ie Norman Conquest. ith Numerous Specimens. By Geo. L. Craik, LL.D. (S c 

Edition) Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. Griftin and Co 4 7 Gee 1, Coe, EL Ciel 

Sn ee tutor 4th edit, er8vo cl 3s 64. Griffin and Co 

JE Quincey'’s Works. Vol. 1V.: The English Mail Coach, and other Writings. B 

De Quincey. Cr 8vocl4s 6d. A. and C. Black ” ies eee 

Dickens—David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. New edition, with the Original Illus- 
trations, Vol. Il. Cr 8vocl 7s 64. Chapman and Hall 

DrvinE (The) Footsteps in Human History. svocl 10s 6d. Wm. Blackwood and Sons 

Dopp—Where do we get it, and How is it Made? A familiar account of the Modes of 
Supplying our Every-day Wants, Comforts, and Luxuries. By Geo. Dodd. 12mo cl gilt 
3s 6d. Jas. Hogg ayd Sons 

Drunkarp's (The) Death. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 12mo bds6d. S. W. Partridge 

EpGEWworTH—To-Morrow. By Miss Edgeworth. (Gordons Home and School Series.) 18mo 

‘ swi 4d. “— —- een th ok ? 

*REDERICK—History of Friedric’ - of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. B 

Carlyle. eee —— ae and Hall lista 

Grsson—An Historical Memoir on Northumberland; Descriptive of its General Hi ¥ 4 
Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co . . pack eee, ae 

GLADWELL—Sermons by the late Rev. Adolphus Gladwell, A.B. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. (G 
Herbert, Dublin.) Hamilton and Co 

eer = Butlers [Illustrated Catalogue of Stained Glass Windows. 4to cl 2s6d. Heaton 
an utler 

Hixp—The Rise and Early Progress of Christianity. 3y Samuel Hind, D.D. Sth edit 
revised cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. Griffin and Co 

Hooker—The British Ferns; or. Colouted Figures and Descriptions. with the Needful 
Analyses of the Fructification and Venation, of the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
systematically arranged. By Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker. The Drawings by Walter 
Fitch, F.L.S. Royal 8vo cl 42s. L. Reeve and Co ‘ 

Hooker—Garden Ferns; or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions, with the Needful Analyses 
of the Fructification and Venation of a selection of Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation 
in the Garden, Hothouse, and Conservatory. By Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker. The Draw- 
ings by Walter Fitch, F.L.S. Royal 8vo cl 42s. L. Reeve and Co 

HvuGHes—Adaptation ; or Mutual Fitness between the Order of Things and Man. By Thos 
Hughes. 12mocllpls. Hamilton and Co 

Lawson—Geography of the British Empire. By Wm. Lawson. Fep. 8vo cl 3s. (James 
Gordon, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Lowres—Companion to English Grammar; being a Guide to Analysis of Sentences, higher 
order of Parsing, Paraphrasing, Punctuation. Composition, and Figurative Language. 
With Exercises for Pupils. By Jacob Lowres, Certified Master. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Longman 


and Co 
MACQUEEN—Chief Points in the Laws of War and Neutrality, Search and Blockade; with 
the Changes of 1856. and those now proposed. By John Fraser Macqueen, Esq. 
12mo cl 3s. W. and R. Chambers 
Marryat—Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. New edit fep 8vo swd 1s 
Routledge and Co 
Matruay—A German Grammar. By T. Matthay, M.R.C.P. 12mocl 2s 6d. D. Nutt 
MILLER—Essays, Historical, and Biographical, Political and Social, Literary and Scientific. 
By Hugh Miller. Cr8vocl7s6d. A and C. Black 
Mitts—The Old English Gentleman; or, the Fields and the Woods. By John Mills. 5th 
edit fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 
Morris—John Milton. A Vindication specially from the Charge of Arianism. By J. W. 
Morris. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Hamilton and Co 
NareEs—Seamanship. By Lieut. G. 8. Nares, R.N. 2nd edit with numerous Illustrations. 
8vo cl 2ls. Longman and Co 
Payn—Rough and Ready; or, The Bateman Household, and What Became of it. By James 
Payn, (Reprinted from Chambers's Journal.) Cheapedit. Cr8vo bds2s. Ward and Lock 
PETERSDORFF—The Principles and Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, accord- 
ing to the 24th and 25th Vict. c. 134, and the Unrepealed Sections of the Prior Acts. In- 
cluding the Decided Cases to H. 'T. 1862; all the General Orders of 1852, 1861, and 1862; 
Practical Forms; Alphabetical List of Traders, and of Provable and Non-Provable C!aims ; 
Tables of Costs; and Copious Index. Corrected and Reprinted from the Second Edition 
of Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff's “Concise Abridgment of the Law as now Administered.” 
New edit. 8voswd 3s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
PHILLIMORE—Speech of Robert Phillimore, D.C.L., Q.C., in the Case of “ The Office of the 
Judge Promoted by the Bishop of Salisbury Against Williams.” Delivered on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of February, 1862 (from the Notes of the Shorthand writers), and the 
Criminal Articles against Dr. R. Williams. 8vo clip 5s. Saunders, Ottley, and Co 
Piteems of Fashion. A Novel. By K.G. 8vocl10s. Trubner and Co 
PRINCE Albert's Golden Precepts ; or, the Opinions and Maxims of his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. Selected from his Addresses, &c. Some now for the first time collec- 
ted, and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 1é6mo cl 2s 6d. 8S. Low and Co 
RaMsaY—The Present Position of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. By Edward B. 
Ramsay, M.A. 8voswd Is. (R. Grant and Son, Edinburgk.) Rivingtons 
RaNKEN—Canada and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a Soldiers Life, from the Journals and 
Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited by his Brother W. Bayne 
Ranken. Post 8vo cl 7s 64. Longman and Co 
ReEaD—Popular and Mathematical Astronomy; with the Principal Formule of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of Schools. By William T. Read, late of the Royal 
Naval Schools, Greenwich. 12mocl 5s. Longman and Co 
RutnpD—Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Present: with aRecord of Exca- 
vations in the Necropolis. By A. Hy. Rhind, F.S.A. Illustrated. Royal 8vo cl 18s. 
Longman and Co 
——_ Mode Winter Book. By Mile. Riego. Royal 16mo swd 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 
ROUTLEDGE'Ss Tllustrated Spelling and Reading Book. Royallémo bds Is. Routledge and Co 
Rowe—The Gardener's Daughter; or, ‘*Mind whom you Marry." By the Rev. C. G. 
Rowe. Illustrated. 12moclls. S. W. Partridge 
SanpForp—The Mission and Extension of the Church at Home, considered in Fight Lectures, 
—— before the University of Oxtord in the year 1861. on the Foundation of the late 
ev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Venerable John Sandford, B.D., 
Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vocl 12s. Longman and Co 
Saxsy—The Study of Steam and the Marine Engine for young Sea Officers in H.M. Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, &c., being a Complete initiation into a Knowledge of Principles and 
ee to Practice. By 8. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 12mo cl 5s 6d. Longman 
and Co 
SmiTH—Consumption: its Early and Remediable Stages. By Edward Smith, M.D. Post 
8vo cl 10s 64. Walton and Maberly 
Stock—Poems Chiefly Translated from the German. By John S. Stock. Square cr 8vo ch 
10s 6a. Longman and Co 
Stowe—Agnes of Sorrento. By H. B. Stowe. Cr8vocl 7s 6d. Smith, Flder, and Co 
StowkE—The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By;Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Complete Edition. Cr8voc!5s. 8. Low and Co 
Svusan—By the Author of “Oceanus,” &c. Coloured Illustrations. Fep 8vo cl Is 6d. 
Darton and Co 
Syrpvey—The Stranger's Guide to Sydney; arranged in a series of Walks; with a Map of 
the City, and Directory of the various streets and public buildings, favourite pleasure ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood, coach and steam information, &c &c. Fep 8vo swd 2s 6d. 
(J. W. Wand, Sydney). Simokin, Marshall. and Co 
TAYLOR—St. Clement's Eve: a Play. By Henry Taylor. Fep 8vocl 5s. Chapmanand Hall 
—— of the Obstetrical Society of London. Vol. 3, for 1861. 8vocl 15s. Longman 
and Co 
WIncATE—Poems and Songs by David Wingate. Fep 8vocl5s. Wm. Blackwood and Sons 
Woo.rycn—The Criminal Law, as amended by the Statutes of 1861, with Pleading. Evi- 
dence, Forms of Indictment, Cases, and Index. By Humphry William Woolrych. Cr 8vo 


cl 28s. Shaw and Sons 
BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 

ApAws’s (H. G.) Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations. 12mo cl, reduced to 5s. Groom- 
bridge and Sons 
Epmonston’s (E.) Sketches and Tales of the Shetland Islands. Fep 8vo cl, reduced to 3s 6d- 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
— (F.) Tales of the Desert and the Bush. 12mo cl, advanced to 3s 6¢. G. Philip 
and Son 
GLoveEr's (R.) By the Waters of Babylon. 12mocl, reduced to 3s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 
HorrMan’s (V. H.) Memoirs (Living for Christ), by Cummins. 12mo cl, reduced to 2s 6d. 
Seeley and Co 
Picroriat History of England. Royal 8vo cl. Vols. I. to VI., reduced to lls 6d each. 
Vol. VIL reduced to 7s. W. and R. Chambers 
PRINCE (The) of the House of David. Edited by Rev. J. H. Ingraham. Illust fep 8vo cl, 
reduced to 3s 6d. Virtue 
TeoGner's (E.) Frithiof-Saga; or, Lay of Frithiof. Translated by W. L. Blackley. 12mo cl, 

reduced to 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
TENNYSON'Ss (A.) Poems, Illustrated edit, 8vo cl, advanced to 25s. Routledge and Co 
VLIELAND'S (J. N.) German Practice. 12mo cl, reduced to 4s 6d. Jarrold and Sons 





AMERICAN, 

ANNUAL Report of the City Inspector of the City of New York, forthe Year ending De- 
cember 31, 1861. Board of Aldermen, January 13, 1862. Document No. 4 8vo pp 293 
BERTIE LEE. 16mo0 pp 199. Robert Carter and Brothers ; 

Book (The) of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, arranged in Parallelism. 12mo pp 194. 
Warren F. Draper ) 
Brown—The Winter School; or, the Boy’s Campaign against One of their Worst Enemies. 
By Mrs. H. E. Brown. 18mo pp 204 American Tract Society. Boston 

CAvET Life at West Point. By an O ficer of the U.S. Army. With a Descriptive Sketch 
of West Point. By Benson J. Lossing. 12mo pp 367. T. 0. H. P. Burnham ‘ 
CLaRK—The History and Theory of Revolutions. From the Princeton Review for April 1862- 
By Rev. Joseph Clark, A.M., Chambersburg, Pa. 8vo pp 33. William 8, and A. Martien. 





ctionaries, and also a large number of Classical and Foreign Words, ane Terms 
Art and Science. By Arnold J.Cooley. Cr 8vo hf-bd7s. W. and R. Chambers 


Pamphlet 





Spe agape k tea 


on’ 
































> pp 160. Littell, Son, and Co 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MHE SCALE of CHARGES | for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as ollows: 





8. d, 
Four Lines, or Thirty W« 036 
Each Lares al Lin at 006 
Half Column 110 0 
Wh let lumn 210 0 





S US SE FU L COMPANION.—A young 

4 lady, aceustomed to superintend domestic arrange- 

ments, is Hea us of a SITUATION in the above capacity. 
Address “A. Z.,"' 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| AS PER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 

FLE ICE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 

4 uli wv delicacy, une qualled by 

ne, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 

y “May be hs ad retail of Chemists and 

olesale gent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 

SONS, Farringdon-s treet London; or of the Manufacturers 
HARPER aad 1 Lt AM, Enfield. 


VINTAGE W INE COMPANY, 
IMPORT S OF SPANISH WINES. 
Xeres Comida Sherr 


Golden : crsseeeee 188, per dozen. 


20s. ditto 















id cheapness 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 
14, B nsburv-street, London. 










-y-street, 





¢ YEORGE §S pnts TH, Wine Merchant, 
K 86, Great " 2 9 and 10, Great Tow 
and 1, St. D y of 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich large and vaiu- 

le st ious shippers and 
years, including 
ed and fifty 
of the firm of Messrs 
the trade as his cele- 
1 f “he r f 











\ OL Mu l 
nun s vou i 5 Samples forwarded 
on payment, Price Lists free on application. 
RIN O L IN ] N F.—LADIES S will find 
THOMS r ( ROWN SKEI ‘ S TS, - 
as da i ate vent mistake or imp sition, sh anoee 
that tl the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the name 





THOMSOS N. ; 


AN ENDL E SS = ARIETY of HORSE- 


H AIR CRI LINI ut mn, Taffeta, 








ondon, E.C. 





22, Ludgate-street, 


TO LADIES ; 
yw™. ° \ARTE oR announces the — 


of his patent f 





THE SYLPHIDE,” or“ ANTI-C 





te al men that 
Is CERTAIN DEATH. 
Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 

rticle ever yet submitted 








‘es no lacing, and is espe- 


of young ladies, and for ladi 





8 








nsumptive Corset, 
Address W. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, 


VERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
4 FASTENING STAYS, BODICES., to 21s. 
Family and Nursery Stays, Be ts, &ec., 78. 6d. 4 25s. Young 


Ladies’ Stays of every desc 


Wm. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSE P ui G aLAAOTE role ALLIC PEN 


e QUEEN, »C ommercial 













1 enerally, that 
is un allec achinery for making 

ntroduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
, for excellence f tem} per, quality of material 
‘ cheapness i ri must ensure universal 
n, and defy cor 
bears the imp 3 of name as a guarantee of 

‘ : the re put up taining one gross eachi, 
with label outside, and the e of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G, 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibili ty, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale De. alers can be re. pplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, gham; at 91, « John-street, New York, and at 
37, Grace 1-street, London. 




























THE CRITIC. 


e Mountains, By t Author of “Old Red House,” “Ellen Dacre.” 16mo ReaD—Th Coming Crisis of 






























Paris. 3 fr 








L\ OOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 

respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 


moderate charges. | relieve pa 
| commended to children, for ¢ 
| ing a perfect symmetr 

and stays. From 8s. 6d. 66, Berners-street, Oxford-s 


London : 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


P and S. BEYFUS have OPENED 
@¢ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), | 

In conjunction with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 

THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied | 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. j 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


[ AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
4 GLASS, &e., &c.—An entire new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, | 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. are 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 
workmanship .......06+ 83 0 
Ha indsome Bronze Dinin;: fort lights, 
to slide, with engraved ¢ oes ¢ &c., of excellent 


























220 

with engraved globe, &c. : 016 6 
Amassively cut quart dec anter, of them yst ¢ 

shape, and finest crystal glass. 069 

Cut wine glasses.... . 0 3 6 

Strong cut Tumblers, full-si » 03 9 


srienced mechanics 





Gas fittings of every descri 
mployed on the premises. mates 1 without charge. 
rchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 
FRANCIS SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 

street, W., (nearly opposite Kond-street.) 


I ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 








ith colou 
umn leaves to be 
5 off to the con- 
, and 4s. 4d. per lb., in 


as importing it before the Chinese cover i 
it i ssible for any brown low-} 


to appear like the best, 















mad 
sumer at a high price. Price 3s. 
Packets. 
Moorgateest., Webster, No.11. | Bor Dodson, 98, Black- 
sheath Notley. 
Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane, 
Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
F Kings-cross, Quartermain, 
a per, Gyllenship. nd-street, Stewart, 46. 

Fr ay, near Gate. on, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
Br uce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188 
, Bull. 


“i rniman’s Agents in every Town. 














DR. DE JONGH'S Ss 


t of the Order Li 


/jIGHT- BROWN COD LIVER 
IIL, 















Pres od by the most koe lical Men throughout 
ti d as the safe most effectual I 
CONS MPTION, CHRONIC ASTHMA, covcis, ‘ 
LHE . DISEASES OF ( 
RICKE TING, AND 
SCROFUL Al 
s inc ‘ior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
t HE NRY M ARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinar 
> Queen in Ireland. — My consider Dr. de Jongh’s L ight- 
1d Liver Oil to be a very “pure Oil, not likely to 

nd a ther nt of great value. 
itendent of the Food 
Museum.—"I deem the Cod 
Jongh’s guarantee to be prefer- 
genuineness and medicinal 














‘ER, F.R 

t South Kensing 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. 
able to any other kind as re 
efficacy.’ 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “The Spas of Ger- 
any.”"—" Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
own Cod Liver Oil produces the desired « t in a shorter 
han other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
n ndige stion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.’ 

Dr. LAWR ANC E, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and tha.—"I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light Brown 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and nota 
manufactured compound in whic h the efficacy of this in- 

valuable medicine is destroye 



























Dr. DE Jonon’s LIGHT -F ~~ Cop Liver Or. is sold | 
only in IMPERIAL half pints, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s. ; 
capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists. 


‘ 








SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, 7, Strand, London, W.C. 


CAUTION. —Beware ef Proposed Substitutions 


Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling | 


the World. By Rev. Hollis Read. 12mo pp 345. Foye 





| L 


both sexes of aliages. They Pat the voice and lungs 


[Apri | 26, 1862. 





pp 246. H Hoy Foster, and Co : net, 
YAY ht Strugg yuds,”’ ASHI on a Christian. A Discourse preached February 23, 1882, in the First Ref med 
W und Work.’ & byterian Church, Philadelphia, by the Pastor. Published by request. 12mo p, ny 
DE SI N 1 1atole De O74, and A, — artien, PP 68, 
Pa < Dona rod ym to the Study of International Law. By Theodore D. Woolsey 
ENVEI rracts ts offered for the Thompson ent of Yal Ie College. 12mo pp 486. James Monroe and Co ae 
I iu Ame 
TIA —A Treat i Thaddeus W. FRENCH. 
Harris. M.D. A ed and impr Author's ANNUAIRE des artistes et des amaterwrs, publi¢ par Paul Lacroix. 3e année. 1862, 8. 498 
Maru tar liustrated and } re under P aris . 
the St s Edite d by Charles I f the Massa- CaperiguE—Mademoiselle de Lavalitre et les favorites des trois iges de Louis XVI: ar 
chusetts Sta ite 8vo pp 649. Cre M. Capefigue. 18. 264 p. Coulommiers oe 
| ~The A B 1 De Jomini. 12mo pp q : -@ipp yincott and Co DESMATIRE s Morts vivants; par Paul Desmarie. 18. 104p. Paris. 1fr 
E- nd B ung So r. By Mrs. Madel Leslie, Author of “liome JUP. rre le Vénérable, aybé de Cluny, sa vie, ses ecuvres et la société monastique ay 
‘ { 18m e siecle; par B. Duparay. 4. 176 p. Chalon-sur-Sadne = 
—Bound ¢ Mrs. Madeline Leslie, Author “Tom the Ec! “gypte monumentale au tet nps des Pharaons; par Théophile Eck. I. Le Palais ge 
ssors Grinder ne Kal arnac k. 8 5p. Saint-Quentin. 35c¢ a 
LESSONS on Pai Ly the Author of “ Lessons on the Hebrews.” FALRET—La Colonie Valié nés de Ghee). Rapport fait au nom d'une commission nomméo 
18M j par la Société médico-psychologique, - lu dans le séance du 30 décembre 1861 par M. 
fness, its Causes and Prevention. E ed by E. docteur Jules Falret. 8. 39 p._ Pari = 
tions. 12mo pp 133. Carleton LETTRE en vers sur les mariages de Mile. de Rohan avec M. de Chabot, de Mlle. de — Je 
ing. 12mo pp 467. Souleand Williams v avec M. de Montavsier, et de Mile. de Brissac avec Sabatier. 1645, 19, 
se of Volunteers. 12mo pp72. D. Van Nostrand Paris. Tiré & petit nombre t 
ical oe i2mo pp 490. Soule and Williams PoONTMARTIN (de)—Les Jeudis de madame Charbonneau; par Armand de Pontmartin, 3: 





Pr 2—The “I Wills ist: being Thoughts upon some of the Passages in which the sole des peres, comédie en cinque actes et en vers; par Auguste L. de B. 
words “I Will” are use Pye the Lor | Jesus Christ. By Rev, Philip Bennett Power, M.A., xii-136 p. Paris i a 
Incumbent of Christ's Church. thing, author of the “I Wills of the Psalms,” &c. SHAKESPEARE et ses traducteurs, MM. Guizot et Francois V. Hugo. Réponsé it Varticle de 
12mo pp 395. Robert Carter and Brotha rs M. Hector Malo, inséré dans l’Opinion nationale du 5 janvier 1862. 8 20p. Paris : 





OUND SHOULDE XS, hienien Habits, 
and Deformities are vented - cured by CI AND: 
ER'S IMPROVED CHE EXPANDING BRACES 











ins in the chest and back, and are especially re. 
sting ‘the growth and produc. 


i 
al figure, superseding the old | 









W.—Circulars forwarded 


| tions are speed 
B 





JILE and INDIGES STION, Sick He: ada che, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec 

removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- 

ILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 





| now been held in the highest estimation by all classes oj 
society for upwards of fifty years. 


Prepared only by JAMES CocKLE, 18, New pager yinge rey 


| and to be had of ‘all Medicine Ven tors in boxes, at ls 


2s. 9d., 48. 6d. ., and Als, 


5 LAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
‘fl s preparation is one of the benefits which the science 


modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for, 

the first twenty years of the present century, to speak ofa 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now t 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrat 
by unsolicited testimonials from persors in every rank of 
that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most impor- 


tant disc 


their use, 





ries of the present age. 
is require no restraint of diet or confinement 


These P g 
d are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


vital part. 


Sold by all medi ine vendors. Observe * THomas Pr 





299. Strand, London.” on th 1e Gov ernment Stamp 


¢ 
out tl ieir feeble points, and well were it for them if t! 
pl at 





| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PI LIS. 


—VIGILANCE REWARDED.—With the dam 
ld mornings and evenings, the weak in constitu 














early treatment for invigors s them. Is th 
ted? Rub _Hollowav’s Ointinent well twice a day 


1at organ, take his Pills nity with tl 





companying “rules,” the disease di Appears. and wit 
" 


future danger flies. Is the liver 
aided, will rouse it to its healthful activity ; 
use the Ointment. Is ir regulari 


Strone, Ricn, and Fcii-FLAVOURED TEA i is thus secured, { the disorder? Consult Hollow 
-makes | medicaments, and regulate by their timeful applicatior 





zish? The Pills, uo- 
or, iflong inactive, 
y of any particular f 
s instrnetions for using 
n T 








will benefit, and can do harm in no case. 


| extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole ism tect 


| MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATI 


daily. 


*HEALTH,” dev ted e3 ] 
bility, its causes and consequences, together with 






recovering [ 1 
practitioner for the proprietors of “ Health,’’ who 
the full assurance that it will be found of value to thios 
scribers who have been askit g for information on thes 









—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Bern 


Dp" \LILITY.—Now re eady, an extra double 





number of the POPULAR “MONTHLY JOURNAL 


to the treatm 








tion of the books on these subjects, professin 
n by the so-called doctors, and pointing out a means 
rfect health; the whole written by an 





ts, and to the nervous and debilitat 
= > 


vy be had through all ; 
stamps, direct from “ He: uth’ Oflice, 6, Rac . 
leet-street, Lond n. 





published, price Is, 

y r Mp wr nd 
VPHRAIM MOSELY on the TEETH and 
4 the best Means of Supplying their Deficiences; Treats 

History of the Mouth and Teeth, a 
also explains his Patent of 1852, a 

r Fixatures for Gumsand Pi 
> Pressure. The recent impri 
lear rly explained, ot the 2 applicati 
-Vule nite base 
tue | ind Vice sof Te eth. 

.f the Mouth. 
logy of the Teeth; the 
velopment. 

IV.—Views of the Ancients in relation to Teet . 

V.—Patented Invention of Caoutchoue Fixati' 
Artificial Teeth, sustained 

Pressure. 

Published by ROBER 
the Author, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-sqtl 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 2 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DE NTISTRY. 































HARDWICK2, 192, Piccadilly; 





*s-street, Li 





Established 1820, begs to direct attention to 4 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of A 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all i ire metals 

















absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so |! Y nf 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this greatimpro' 
consists of agum-coloured ename'tled base for t! \ 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and high!y} on 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food be twe re 


thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant sect ere 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can bea aad 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient). W? 













soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly 
required, b nut a perfectly complete adhesion se 





Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permane 
to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction 
and every information, a 4 7 ) oa 
Success guaranteed in all'cases I 
Bi), BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STR EE 


Established wpwards of thirty years. 
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tion of all 





ue ntl 


y thi 
Gor the w 
70vernmer 
_ Sold only 
nd manut 
Steet, Blog 
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CHEAP BOOKS AT 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 





olsey, & This BEST RECENT 
oTRY . and R EL IG! are constantly on Sale at 
TLY REDUCED PRICES. 


+,* Seta gratis and post free 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


DIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or 







19, Frolles-street, Cavendish Sq., London, W. 
WORKS in 
HISTOR, ae APHY, TRAVELS, SCIENCE, 


5 





Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literatu 
Alais de [By T. WESTWOOD. 
- : Orders should be sent at once to the FreLp Office, 346, Strand. 


ommée 


r M. le HE 
tambo. i ENGL AND.—This recent Act has been reprinted ir 
LAM D0. t 

5 small octavo, 
4 FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
ts Orders receivec 
mi sent in return for thirteen stamps.—546, Strand. 


B. fs Now ready, ‘the Fourth Edition of 








TARDY, including Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving a Cas« 


Statutes; and containing all the C ases decided to this time, 
together with all necessary Forms and Precedents. ty 
6s. 6d. cloth. ) 

Joun CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


A USE PUL HRISTMAS PRESENT for INVALIDS. 
Price ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 


HE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 


7 * as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURE 











Jache 3 Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lo 
ache, Ps HovctsTon and WRIGHT, 65, P aternoster-row ; ; and 
er affec- : booksellers. 
ANTI : 
h have 5th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
1SSes y in a pure body, that is "Nes —The Antiseptic Treatment. 


4 ~ y 
-atreets & NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Is. 1id., Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Memt rae, Cc on. 
sumptive Symptoms, / Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhe 
London: H. BAILLIER . 219, aaa -street, and ‘all 
booksellers 





ATIC 
cience of 3 O* PURE BLOOD;; its Origin. Diseases 
» OUring x of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, It meotine 4s, Chronic 
1, (even of many ye li 

hma; their sneces 
rangements and Remedy. 
original thought. 

Sold by Houtston and Wriaut, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 

don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s, 6d., or 30 stamps. 


palsies 






laint, 





f ( s De- 
Skin. Diseases, &c. “In this wah is 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free 
32 stamps. 
x 

ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 
Treatment and prevention, illustrated by cases, By 
THOMAS HUNT, R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
t ry for Diseases of “the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 

“square, 


by post 










admirable, we might almost say indispen sable little 
omes to us in its fifth editic h an ex- 
tand most temperate chapteron the Tur 1 Bath." 
Med al Critic. 

London: T. RIcHARrnDs, 37, Great Queen-street. 


GLENF IELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL ‘ee NDRY 
UNCED BY HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS to be 
hicmapeed STARCH SHE emi USED. 
Id by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢., &e. 









 enr 





m AND PROD 













fcr ONSU MPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES. 
nt a o> GHS, WHOOPING-cot ASTIIMMA, BRONCHITIS 
1 THERIA Hy A, RHEUMATISM, DIARRH@A, 





\ 
Col i DISEASES, are immediately 





1 NAL and UTERD 
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T \HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. CCXXIL, is published this day. 
CONTENTS : 

Dorset. 

Hymnology. 

Turkey—Its State and Prospects. 

Training of the Clerey. 

Thornbury’'s Life of Turner, R.A. 

The Eastern Archipelago. 

Last Days of Pitt. 

Iron Ships and Iron Forts. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle: street. 


DI AAAhS 


T - 
ue. EDINBURGH REV IEW, 
No. COREE.» is just published. 

NTENTS. 

Jesse's Memoirs 7 Ric hard III. 
Centralisation. 
Guessard’s Carlovingian Romances. 
Recent Researches on Buddhism. 
Modern Domestic Service. 
Mommsen’'s Roman History. 
Cotton Culture in India. 
Alison's Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart. 
Public Monuments. 

10. David Gray. 

11. Clerical Subscription. 
London: Loneman, andCo. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


FRASER’ S MAGAZINE for MAY, 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS 
Thalatta! The alatta!—A Study | Indigo-Planting 
at Sea. By the Author of} andthe Breach-of-C 
** Catarina in Venice.'’ Part | Bill. 
2 Barren Honour.—A Tale. By 
The Colonies. the Author of * Guy Living- 
Together, 


stone,"’“ Sword and Gown,’ 
The Eternal City.—(Inatem-; &c. ChaptersXXIL—XXIV. 
orary phase.) By Frances | Practical Remarks on the 
Power Cobbe. | Law of the Diffusion of 
The * Vita Nuova” of Dante. 


PNR MAB: 


in Bengal. 
Contract 


Gases in Relation to Social 
Editors, and Newspaper and Life. 

Periodical Writers of the Science of History. 
By an Notes from Numidia—Across 
the Atlas. 


Last Generation. 
Old — of the Law. 
Second Articl 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 
rea Sia bl yr 
| ONDON SOCIETY for MAY (No. IV.) 
4 is now ready, price One Shilling. 
The a in the May Number are— 
Life's Golden Prime. 
England’s Welcome, May-Day, Anno Domini, 1862. 
Fleet-street a Hundred Years Ago. 
A Conversazione at Willis’s Rooms. 
: Mr. Mopes the Hermit Receiving “ London Society.” 
6. An Artist's Study in Covent Garden. 
7. On the Balcony at the “ The Trafalgar.’ 
Tales and Sketches Illustrative of English Life and Character. 
1. My First Picture. A Tale 
2. Flower Markets, Flower Show s, New Flowers 
%. Social Controversies. 
4. The Children of the New Forest. 
5. London Memories : Old Fleet-street. 
6. Round About London: City Men's Homes. 
7. May in London. 
& The House in Piccadilly. A Tale. Part III. 
9. Mr. Mopes the Hermit. 
lu. The Mystery in Daffodil-terrace. 
Oftico: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEW ‘COMMERC IAL AND POLITICAL MAGAZINE. 
To be ready on April 28, 1862, price One Shilling, No. II. of 
HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial 
Monthly Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and 
General Politics, 


sons 


ae od 


CONTENTS OF No. II.: 
. Shipsin Armour. With Illustrations. 
. Federal Finance. 
The Budget and the Income-Tax. 
. Exhibitions of Industry, National and International. 
. The Finances of France. 
Legal Securities for English Settlers and Capital in 
Bengal, No. IL. 
. Our Colonial Empire: Colonial Emancipation. 
. Co-operative Associations and the Christian Socialists. 
9. Mexico and the Intervention, No. IL 
English and Foreign Literature. 
Money. Banking, and Shares. 
English and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufactures. 
The various Textiles and Textile Manufactures. 

Corn, Provision, and Foreign and Colonial Prodace, &c. 
Among the contributors are Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P.; 
Sir John Bowring, D.C.L., F.RS.; David Chadwick. Esa. 

F.8.8.: Géorge Dodd, Esq. ; Thomas Ellison, Esq., F.S.S 
dames Thomas Hz ammack, Esq, F.S8.8.; Thos. Hare, ¥sq.. > 
Barrister-at-Law: Andrew: Jobnson, Esq (Bank of England) ; 
Z Leone Levi, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law; J. Ludlow, 
Esq. : Fredk. Law Olmsted, Esq. (Author of the “Cotton King- 
dom"); the Rev. Professor Rogers, M.A., Oxford; Ww illiam 
Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S.; Peter L Simmonds, Eaq., 


Pe 


es 


.G.S8. 


F.s.8.; W. Moy Thomas, “Esq. : W. L. Sargant, sq 3 “Walter 
Thornbury, Esq.; Profess: rT. E. C. Leslie, LLE . EB. J. 
Reed. Esq,, Professor to the Institute of Naval cama. &e, 
London: Sampson, Low, Son, and Co , 47, Ludgate-hill; 
and all Booksellers in’ Town and C ‘ountry. 
LUDWIG DENK KE, Leipzic, for ihe Continent. 
Three Volumes, 8vo. 38s. 
ISTORY of the LITE RATURE of 


ANCIENT GREECE. By Professor K. 0. MULLER. 
The First Half of the Translation by the Rt. Hon. Sir GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. The Remainder of the Trans- 
lation and the Completion of the Work by J. W. DONALD- 
SON, D.D. 
The New Portion, 2 vols., 20s. 


MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU&, CCQELESTIBUS UNA. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 


15, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL 
WORKS, 
In Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Presentation Copies, in every variety of suttable Binding. 


Catalogues, by post, free. 
———_——_—_—_ 


HE HEXAPLAR POLYGLOT PSALTER. 


Quarto, 15s. 


SYRIAC READING LESSONS Gramma- 
tically Analysed and Literally Translated. 


The SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT, with 


Various Readings. 


A SYRIAC MANUAL LEXICON to the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


The MINIATURE QUARTO-BIBLE: with 
Critical Notes, Copious References, and Coloured Maps. 
Portable, complete, elegant. A large assortment of binding 
and mounting always ready. 


An ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the LXX. 


With Critical Notes. Two Volumes, 8vo, 21s. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW and CHALDEE 
LEXICON. By S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. By 
Professor RODIGER. 


The ENGLISH HEXAPLA. The Greek 
text is printed in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings and collations of different recensions. The 
six English Translations and the original Greek are pre- 
sented to the eye at one view; and the whole is preceded 
by an Introduction full of interesting memorials of the 
translations and the translators. Quarto, 2/. 2s. 


A HARMONY of the GOSPELS in GREEK. 
By WILLIAM STROUD, M.D. Quarto, 24s, 


The TREASURY BIBLE. 
Volume. 

A PARAGRAPH BIBLE, in Separate Books, 
Large Print. The prices of the Books vary from 2s. 64. to 
1s. 47. The entire Series bound in Four Volumes, 2/. 2s. 


BAGSTER’S CHURCH SERVICES. A 
Series, distinguished by comparative largeness of the types, 
and by convenience of form. Bound in every variety of 
style. Silver and gilt mountings of the newest and richest 
patterns, 


The MINIATURE FRENCH BIBLE, with 


References and Maps. 


The MINIATURE FRENCH and ENGLISH 
BIBLE, with References and Maps. 

The SEPTUAGINT: containing the true 
Version of Daniel, and the Fourth Book of Maccabees. 
8yo. 18s. 

A Large Print GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
Various Readings and Parallel References. 8vo. 12s. 

The ANALYTICAL HEBREW and CHAL- 
DEE LEXICON: including, under the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, every form of every word of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Quarto, 2. 2s. 


A Pocket 





AMUEL BAGSTER and_ SONS’ 
CATALOGUE (by post free) of POLYGLOT BIBLES, 

and Aids to the Study of the Scriptures, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, 
Lesson Books, Manuscript-margin Bibles, Commentaries, 
Indexes, &c. &c. The Common Prayer, in various Lan- 
guages, and Church Services of various forms, in every 
style of best flexible bindings and mountings. Catalogues, 
by post, free. 





row, London. 








Just published, price 1s, 

N ACBETH, Tragédie de Shakespeare 
| J traduite en vers franc ‘ais par LE CHEVALIER DE 
| CHATELAIN 


London: W. ALLEN and Co., + aca Covent- 
garden, W.C. 





London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


Cambridge. 

1. HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third Edition. Three Volumes, 24s. 

2. HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. 
Edition. Two Volumes, l4s 

3. NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. 7s. 

4. The PHILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 9s. 

5. INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. Second 
Edition. 5s. 6d 

6. ELEMENTS of MO RALITY, includ- 
ing) POLITY. Third Edition. Two Volumes, 15s. 

= LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 

78. 6d. 

8. Of a LIBERAL EDUCATION in GENERAL, 
Parts I., 4s. 6d ; IL, 3s. 6d ; IIL, 28. 

9. On the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY EDUCATION. Second Edition. 5s. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Third | 


TRAVEL in1861. Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 
| CONTENTS : 


| Weir, B.C.L., 
II. The Country of SchamyL 
F.R.G.S 


III. The Monks of Mount Athos. 
IV. The Amazon and Rio Madeira. By the Rev. Charles 
7‘. Nine W Sens in Canada. By Capt. R. Collinson, R.N., 
VL. A Naturalist’s Impressions of Spain. By P. L. Sclater, 
Secretary to Zoological Society. 
VII. Geological Notes on Auvergne. By Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
VIII. Fi “ =e its Inhabitants. By Berthold Seemann, Ph. D, 
IX. The Kra Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. 
W. Durrant, M.D. 
X. Nablus and the Samaritans. 44 George Grove. 
XL, Christmas in Montenegro. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15, Paternoster- 


| This day is published, — _ hang illustrating the Route, 
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We ce cee eee ELLA VAcaTION TOURISTS and NOTES of 


I. St. Petersburgh 0 Beer. By the Rey. Archibald 
By William Marshall, 
By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 


By 


FASHIONS, PATTERNS, PORTRAITs 
of LADIES of RANK, NOTES on the NEWEST 
DRESSES, LADIES' TRAVELS, a NEW NOVEL, and 
much other matter and many other Engravings, in ° ‘THE 
QUEEN "’ of April 26 and each subsequent week. Price e 6d, 
A copy for 7 stamps.—346, Strand, W.C. 


nT nie, 

[HE DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND.~, 

Portrait and Biography will appear in THE QU EEY, 

the LADY'S JOURNAL, of April 26. Also all the New 

ney New Fashions, and Newest Notes on Dress 
Price 6d. A copy for 7 stamps.—346, Strand, W.C. 


HE THREE LADIES of FUDDLE. 

BORO'MGH, and HOW THE ELECTION WAS Losr 
AND WON: a Tale of Love and Law. Chapter IT. will appear 
in “THE QUEEN” of Aoril 26. Tobe oe Weekly, 
Price 6d. A copy for7 stamps. —346, Strand, 











N° TES on DRESS, NEW PATTERNS, 
fa lag! SHEET, and Court News, will be given 
in THE QUEEN, the Lady's hea f Journal. Price ¢/ 
A copy ‘for 7 stamps. —346, Strand, W.c 
A N UNPROTECTED FEMALE'S TOUR 
in SWITZERLAND: or, a LADY'S WALK ACROs8 
the SCHE part K and WENGERN ALPS, was commenced 
in “THE QUEEN” of April 12, and will be continueg 
weekly. Otner chapters of Travel and Adventure, by Ladies, 
will follow. Price 6d. A copy in return for 7 stamps. 4g, 
Strand, W.C. 


RURAL ECONOMY for LADIES, and 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY and DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
are treated of every week in “THE QUEEN.” Price éd 4 
copy for 7 stamps.—346, Strand, W. C. 


HE QUEEN, the LADY’S WEEKLY 
JOURNAL (ILLUSTRATED), oe Saturday. Price 
6d. A copy for 7 stamps.—346, Strand, W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for “* THe QUEEN” 


must reach the office not !ater than Wednesday atter. 
noon in each week.—346, Strand, W.C. 














In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Par Parts, 


"THE WORKMAN’S FRIEND: a Magazine 
of ee and E atertataing, Reading for the] People, 
Conducted by CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., assisted bys 
large Staff of Popular Writers. 
Part L., just published, contains: 
No. L 


Our Intentions. By the Editor. 

The late Prince Consort. Ditto. 

The Charing-cross Lattice-girder Railway Bridge. By Den- 
ham Robinson, Esq. 

The Lords of Labour: a Poem. By James Macfarlan. 

One of the Million: the Story of a Life. Chaps. I.—XL 

Thoughts on Education. By the Rev. John Anderson. 

Elsinore and Copenhagen. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. 

Incidents in the Life of an Old Fusileer. 

The Gleeman: a Poem. 7 ‘Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 


o. IT. 
Our Periodical. By Hugh ft ol LL.D. 
The First Word of the Seed if you wanta Crop. By John6. 
Macvicar, D.D. 
The Workman's Epitaph : a Poem. By Patrick Scott. 
Cottage Ambition. By the Rev. James Murray. 
Flowers among Thorns: a Poem. By Mrs. Roseburgh.. 
No. IIL. 
ae ea Beech;, or, Work and Trust. By Ethel. 
Coloured Clothes. a8 C. Rochat, Esq. 
The Past: a Poem. y the Rev. John Anderson. 
Anecdotes of the Bench and the Bar.—No. I. The Bench. 
Keep at a Distance. 


No. IV. 
Through a Pipe. By Denham Robinson, Esq. 
A Letter from the Wilds: a Poem. By James Macfarlan. 
Sketches from Scottish Life. By Ellen Emma Guthrie. No. 
Astronomical Gossip. Introductory. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


HE DEAN of LISMORE’S BOOK. 
Edited by Rev. THOMAS McLAUCHLAN. With In- 
Pe and! Additional Notes by W" F. SKENE, Esq. 

“Mr. McLauchlan has executed his task with great ability 
Mr. Skene’s introduction is full fof interest. It gives 4 
masterly sketch of Highland poetry, tradition. and history, 
adorned by the writer's rare learning and ability, &c. . .- 
It is to be hoped that this interesting work will receive that 

attention which it so well deserves.""— Times, April 17. 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovatas. London: 
HAMILTON, ADams, and Co, 





“AT THE SEA-SIDE.” 
ow ready, in 1 vol crown 8vo. price 9s. 


al 
UG xz CRITIC ZX. Occasional Papers 
written at the Sea-side. Ry SHIRLEY 

“One of the most charming set ofr — that we have 
been fortunate enough to meet with." — 

“The product of a rich intellect, an elegant pen, and a larg? 
and loving heart.’ *—London Review. 

“ Fresh and delightful essays. ane Herald 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovatas. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





Porn ware SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
at L. HATCHETTE and CO., 18. King William-stree, 


Ghaes XII 































Louis XIV ie 
Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar..... -] 
Exercises..... are] 
Cesar with Latin Notes ee 
Horace with Latin Notes ......+... Od. 
Virgil with Latin Notes .. . 
Chapsal's Models of French Literature, a 
The Same, Poetry i; 6. 


La Fontaine's Fables 
All strongly bound in boards. 
{ Hatchette’s Educational Catalogu! 





Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. thors’ 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with au 
by post on names and their several works. ics. 
receipt of } List of Hatchette’s Greek and Latin C oon 
apostage | List of Hatchette’s French Railway Libr 
stamp. German List. 


erials. 
Catalogue of School Drawing mat — 
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